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Picture-Story Réading Lessons 
SERIES I 





A better way to teach 
primary reading 


HIS new and better method of teaching beginning reading has been tried 
out in Detroit for three years with the result that classes using this method 
have, after twenty weeks, shown more than three times the achievement 

of classes taught in the traditional way 


The method is now available in the form of PicrurE-Story REApING Lessons, 
developed by Miss Nila Banton Smith, under the direction of Mr. Stuart A. Courtis. 


With this material, the child teaches himself to read. By providing a purposeful 
activity through the building of pictures, it develops in the child power to apply 
his knowledge and skill independently in the achievement of his own purposes and 
his own pleasure. It gives each child in,a large class work adjusted to his particular 
ability. It will last average children the first half of the first grade, and upon 
completing it they will be able to read a primer and will want numerous books 
during the year. 


! Use of Picrure-Story Reapinc Lessons will free the teacher from the wasteful 
drudgery of endless preparation of material. A Teacher’s Manual tells exactly 
how to use it. There is ample opportunity for initiative and individuality, and 
when you have once learned this method of getting children to teach themselves, 
instruction is surprisingly simple and successful. 


A method that has been shown to be sound, workable, and far more efficient in 
teaching first-grade reading than any method heretofore used is one that you will 
| surely want to know. Booklet No. 1, containing a complete description and 
specimen pages, will be sent on request—or you may wish to order an Examination 
Outfit containing one of each of the items pictured above, price $1.80 postpaid. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on=Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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The Royal Road 


Gertrude Chandler Warner, Connecticut 


It has been said, in various ways, “There is no royal 
road to accomplishment.” 

However, if we juggle a trifle with definition of terms, 
it is possible to find a royal road, and sometimes, moreover, 
to find ourselves pushed into it without our volition. The 
royal road, in short, which turns out to have no ruts, no 
stones, no weeds, is Inspiration. We do not trundle along 
it with ease; we soar. It is, in fact, an aerial road, which 
gives us an unbelievably swift, life-giving trip through space. 

Let us consider a concrete example of Inspiration, which 
comes without search. A young girl is working in her 
garden. She is not merely a landscape gardener, a theo- 
retical landowner; she is grubbing in the dirt without gloves, 
on a hot day, transplanting lettuce and thinning parsnips. 
After a few hours of this, she is dirty, without qualification; 
which means that her fingernails are split and black, that 
she is covered with perspiration, and that her back aches. 

The process of cleansing is the path up which she must 
next stumble, plodding through the different processes with 
great weariness, in order to fulfill the law of decency. This 
duty, as it stands, is a bugbear, something which, like most 
duties, must be done whether or no, and which usually 
cannot be passed along to another, or accomplished by a 
short cut. 

And then, in steps Inspiration, in the shape of another 
young girl, of the same age and station as our lady gardener, 
who drives casually up to the front door in her electric 
Victoria to leave a book. She is fragrant with cleansing 
creams and powders, and she is lacy, cool, waved, and white. 
And that is enough! A vision, a passing glance, simply a 
thought transferred, and our gardener has shifted roads. 
Not only does she get clean—she goes the second mile, and 
adds bath salts. Not only does she brush her hair—she 
waves it. She is on the royal road, and her bath, instead 
of being a mere letter of the law, is a Roman luxury. In 
like manner, many people can dance when they are too 
tired to take another step walking. 
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It is not a far cry to teaching school from one year’s end 
to another. Teachers who view their work with toleration, 
are likely to view it soon with dislike. It is necessary to 
make a quick change from the passive to the active voice, 
if a teacher is determined to succeed in any distinctive way. 
I am convinced that there are many, many teachers who 
view their work honestly, and who feel an overpowering 
sense of inadequacy, wishing to give out virtue even to their 
own detriment, who are daily failing. This mingling of 
emotions is not confined to young teachers. There exist 
some teachers, old in the service, who would give their lives 
to find a royal road, and these teachers hope to find it in 
conscientiously plodding along, doing their best, their level 
best, and doing it every day. They will never find it by 
conscientious plodding. In fact, the only mistake they are 
making, is that they are plodding. It is a high crime to 
plod in a big profession. A brick-layer may plod and make 
a whole lot of money, but the doctor who plods is a criminal. 
Likewise a teacher. 

Probably humanity is in perfect agreement, that once a 
royal road is found, once you are inspired in any kind of 
endeavor, your journey is blissful. A plodding child, 
“taking lessons,” without vision, may practice scales, -with 
glances at the clock. A child who has seen a child marvel 
of his own age rippling out clean-cut scales, has a vision of 
what he may become. He then glances at the clock to 
find out how long he may practice. Happiness is not 
synonymous with leisure; but it may be synonymous with 
work. 

The only bar, then, to this ecstasy of work, is lack of 
definite plan whereby to locate the royal road. And here 
is one plan which rarely fails. 

Suppose a teacher is bored to death teaching music. 
By this I do not mean teaching children to sing songs, but 
teaching children the dry art of reading music from the 
staff—the bone labor of teaching enough technique to fulfil 
a music supervisor’s requirements. And right there you 
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have the solution. Do not meet requirements—stop meet- 
ing them, and fly past them. Add to them, eat them up, 
and make additional requirements beyond all reason, for 
yourself. This is not idle juggling of words: it really can 
be done. I have seen it done. I have seen first grade 
children absorb instantly their teacher’s reluctance to tackle 
“interval drill,” although the reluctance was artistically 
hidden, and upon the teacher’s Inspiration, to beg for it 
like ‘a game, and say, “Come on, let’s do it again!” 

And let me say in passing, that the joy of being on the 
royal road is not dependent upon the appreciation of a 
supervisor; it is enough to be on the road. Accomplish- 
ment is both a cause and effect. 

Suppose penmanship be the bugbear. Change it over- 
night into an art. You can do it. Do not try simply to 
accomplish eighth ~~ work in the eighth grade—change 
it into a high school. If necessary, get up before your class 
and tell them what they are going to do. It is a human 
failing upon which you can stake a great deal, this desire 
of people to excel a superior. Third graders never tire of 
hearing, “That is good fourth grade work.” Do not ask 
your children to excel their classmates; ask them to excel 
their teacher. ‘ 

When Henry P. Davison was asked to raise three million 
dollars for the Red Cross during the war, he said, “I cannot 
raise three million, but I can raise thirty million.” Ameri- 
cans falter when asked to walk a mile, but they will go 
twenty with you, as quick as a wink. 


First Steps in Learning 


to Read 


A. H. Douglass 


Superintendent of Schools, Butte, Montana 


GROUP of six-year-old children were to begin the 

process of learning to read. The teacher selected the 

story of “The Three Bears” from the Baker-Thorn- 
dyke Primer. She had prepared a chart with the first 
lesson printed in one-inch letters on manila chart paper, 
which she hung in front of the group. She read the lines 
to them, pointing to each as she read it, moving the pointer 
in a sweep from left to right. She read the lines several 
times. She had at hand strips of manila chart paper on 
which single lines were printed. She showed the first strip, 
placed it over the corresponding strip of the chart, and read 
it again. Then she showed a:strip containing the second 
line and read it, and placed it over the second line and read 
it again. She then removed it and again read the four lines 
on the chart, moving the pointer to indicate the beginning 
point of reading and the direction of reading, from left to 
right. She then exhibited other strips, distributed them to 
pupils who identified and read them by watching them with 
the corresponding lines on the chart. Each line of the chart 
and each of the strips were read as distinct thoughts and 
statements. 

The teacher at first did not make any suggestions about 
identifying the strips, leaving that to the ingenuity of the 
individual children. It is likely they seized upon some 
distinguishing feature, as the big F, or M or B, in which 
case the children were able to give the entire sentence from 
a single clue. 

The brighter children seized upon some distinguishing 
feature to identify the sentences, but the slower pupils 
needed and received suggestions from the teacher. 

The teacher was also supplied with strips with the lesson 
printed in type, similar in size and form to the lesson in the 
primer which the pupils had at their desks. These strips 
were distributed and the children were given only such help 
as was necessary to enable them to identify them and express 
the thought each contained and to read the lesson as ex- 
pressed in the primer. 

The four sentences on pages 2 and 3 were also on a chart 


* cut those expressions. 
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Lastly, do not rest until you have found the’kingly road’ 
Find it separately, if necessary, in each different subject you 
are called upon to teach—it is allowable to let the other 
subjects suffer while you make an art of one. Once it is 
an art, it will never slip back into a duty. Then take up 
the worst subject, until all your teaching is Art. 

If you find yourself plodding over arithmetic papers, 
throw them away. Spend that time changing your mind. 
Show your children next day, not how to do long division, 
but a concrete case of why they will want to know long 
division when “they are sitting behind their ground glass 
doors marked President—Private.” 

I have seen much worse duties than correcting papers 
become fascinating. I have seen a music student sit for a 
solid hour, completely dead to the world, in perfect bliss, 
engaged in holding down all five fingers with terrific pressure 
on five keys, raising each finger alternately, only to the 
level of the key, and striking for pure tone. He had 
nothing for a backing, save that he had heard Leschetisky 
play. 

T have seen a doctor sit over a microscope from ten o’clock 
until midnight, twisting his lens up and down, up and down. 
looking for something he knew to be there. He did not 
have to find it; he merely wanted to find it. 

Similarly there is that in your work which nobody compels 
you to find, but which you desire to find. It is merely a 
Road, a Path, a Way, but it is Royal, shining—and everyone 
upon it is happy, happy. 


for the second lesson, and the same process was pursued- 
Then, at a following lesson, page 4 was added. 

The teacher next put before the pupils the task of identify- 
ing expressions, as: Father Bear, Mother Bear, Baby Bear, 
etc., and supplied the children with strips from which they 
Then ‘they took the task of re- 
arranging the parts in the primers or on the charts. In 
doing this, the children began to “catch on” to individual 
words, but the teacher, in these first few lessons, did not 
stress the separation and naming of the words apart from 
the thought in which they occurred. She did stress the 
utterance of two or more words as a group, expressive of one 
idea or mental picture, as “The Three Bears,” “a big bed,” 
“had three bowls,” etc., in order that the power and habit 
of grouping words together naturally should tend to establish 
itself. 

Twenty-four pages of the Baker-Thorndyke Primer are 
occupied with the story of “Goldenhair and the Three 
Bears,” and the teacher pursued the above described plan, 
with the exception that after the second week, she encour- 
aged the pupils to break up groups of words into their parts 
and to list the individual words with the cards formed by 
cutting groups into separate words. Pupils were then en- 
couraged to arrange words in a new way, so as to express 
a new picture, the teacher giving them the idea of the plan 
by rearranging:some of the words as samples of what could 
be done. 


For several weeks this plan was pursued, the children 
learning groups of words and single words so that at sight 
of them the responses were prompt and accurate. All were 
specific acts of learning, the sight of the word or group of 
words bringing the mental picture or the spoken response, 
or both, and power to make out new words developed. 

When some pupil would discover and point out the simi- 
larity of two or more words like den, hen, and pen, or when 
the teacher was ready to begin the acquisition of this new 
process and introduced a situation that required it, the 
pupils would probably be ready for it. 


During the first four or six weeks of learning to read, there 
were many opportunities for individual initiative in dis- 
covering means of identification, and there were many 
instances in which correct response was furnished by the 
teacher, and learning took place following imitation of the 
teacher, but all the time the pupils seemed to know what 
they were doing. 
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A January Poster 


Dorothy R. Morgan 


DOROTHY R.MORCGAN 


It was a little snowflake, 


With tiny winglets furled, 


Its warm cloud mother held it, 


Above the sleeping world; 


All night the wild wind blustered, 


And blew o’er land and sea; 


That little snowflake cuddled close, 


As safe as safe could be. 


Then in the cold gray morning, 


The great cloud mother said, 


“Now every little snowflake 


Must proudly lift its head, 


And through the air go sailing, 


To find a place to light, 


For I must weave a coverlet, 


To clothe the world in white.” 


The little snowflake fluttered, 


And gave a wee, wee sigh, 


But fifty million other flakes 


Came softly floating by; 


The wise cloud mothers sent them 


To keep plant babies warm, 


Through many a winter sunset, 


Through many a night of storm. 
—Margaret Sangster 





‘“*O, Jack Frost touched the lake last night, 


So buckle on your skates so bright, 
For the ice is smooth as glass, they say; 
So won’t you skate with me to-day? 


** And now our skating time is o’er, 


Take off your skates upon the shore; 
Rub them dry to keep them bright, 
Then scamper home with all your might.” 


With mittened hands and caps drawn low, 

To guard our necks and ears from snow, 

We cut the solid whiteness through, 

And where the drift was deepest, made 

A tunnel walled and overlaid 

With dazzling crystal.—John Greenleaf Whittier 


This is the way the snow comes down, 
Softly, softly falling. 

So He sendeth His snow like wool, 

Pure and white and beautiful, 

This is the way the snow comes down, 
Softly, softly falling.—Sel. 
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The Disappointed Snowflakes 


Four and twen-ty snow- flakes came tum-bling from the sky, And said, 


snow - drift, We can if we but - So down they gen - tly flut - tered, 





light-ed on the ground, And when they were all seat- ed, They sad-ly looked a - round. 








* All rights reserved 


“We are few,” they sighed, Just then the sun peeped round a cloud, 
“And we sometimes make mistakes, And smiled at the array. 
We cannot make a snow-drift The disappointed snowflakes 


With four and twenty flakes.”’ They quickly ran away. 
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A Picture Story 
The Giant of the Clouds 


Lillian Cunningham 


ago, as everyone knows, giants lived upon the 

were big giants, medium-sized giants and 
But the littlest giant was as tal] as ten men 
top of the other. 
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little giants and all the medium-sized giants had 
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He ruled long 
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over them, and all were happy. 
day a came to earth. In him was united 
spirits of the little and medium-sized giants, and he 
to seek revenge for their death. When the King 
jants heard this, he made several laws. One was 
jant would be permitted to step outside the gates 
As long as they stayed within the strong walls 
ity the dragon could not harm them. But day after 
King himself went out in search of the dragon. 
searched e. Some days he walked as far as 
a thousand miles in search of the dragon. But he could not 
find him. Always the Giant King carried a great club over 
his shoulder. With this he meant to slay the dragon. 
Many times the biggest of his people begged to accompany 
the King. But he would not let them. It would probably 
be sudden death for them all if the dragon came up with 
So, because the King loved his people, he went out 
im search of the dragon. 


SPOR POPE 
FEerar? 
Foes plas 


always at war among themselves until, by and . 


and seas, he came back to the city very weary. But, when 
coming into sight of.it, he saw that the gates were open. 
He hurried on. What could the matter be? When he came 
to the city, he quickly entered the gates, and began to call 
for his men. But no one answeredhim. He searched here 
and there and everywhere. There was not one giant within 
the city. The King knew then that the dragon had captured 
his people, and had taken them to his home, for there were 
no signs of battle anywhere. 

Then the weary King of the Giants put his club over his 
shoulder and began to search for his people. He was 
broken-hearted, but brave. For many, many years the 
King sought his beloved lost people. 

After a time men came upon the earth. The Giant King 
did not try to drive them away, but as they were always 
getting into his path and under his feet, he walked in the 
ocean, with his feet in the water and his head among the 
clouds. 

Out there he is still walking and forever searching, hoping 
some day to find his lost ones. Once in a while childien have 
been able to catch glimpses of him as he strides on his weary 
way, with his great club over his shoulder. 


This story has been written after studying the picture of 
“The Giant,” painted by N. C. Wyeth, which appeared 
in Ladies’ Home Journal. Through the kindly permission 
of the artist, it has been possible for Mrs. Jane Barnhart 
to make this copy for PRimARyY EDUCATION. 
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A Project in Correlation 


‘ Arranged by Annie L. McKinnon, Ohio 
(Book Rights Reserved) 


“The Gift Book,” an adaptation of “The Fairy’s New 
Year Gift,” found in “In the Child’s World,” by Emilie 
Poulsson, was first brought before the children in the 
Literature Room. 

The story was told to the 2A’s, 3B’s, and 3A’s. The 
3A’s decided to illustrate it in the Primary Art Room; 
the 3B’s chose to make it into a Progressive Story while 
for the 2A group, the story was entirely a matter of 
emphasis, being told once and then not mentioned again, 
unless by the children themselves. 

The illustration in the Art Room took the foim of 
“cut-outs,” and four posters were made, the first being an 
interior, containing a window out of which the two boys 
were looking. The second picture introduced the Fairy 
with the two boxes. “Richard” was printed on one box 
and “George” upon the other. The third poster was 
Richard’s book, which had about eight leaves, carrying the 
following symbols in the order herein mentioned. Pansies; 
a blotted and soiled page (each child pressed his dirty fingers 
upon the page to make it of the required unneatness); 
a thunder storm with black clouds and zig-zag cut-outs of 
lightning; boy soldiers marching, and stars. The fourth 
poster was George’s book containing in sequence the follow- 
ing pictures: A page of solid black; Easter lilies; some rain 
and a rainbow; birds flying, and stars. 

The progressive story was divided into sixteen parts by 
the children, under the teacher’s guidance. Sixteen children 
were chosen, including a leader, to tell the story. When 
the story was prepared for telling, the four posters from 
the Art Room, made by the 3A group, were used to illustrate 
the progressive story as it was told in the Auditorium. 
When the story teller came to the description of the different 
pages, the page under discussion was shown. 

Another story, “A Year of Days,” by Julia Mills, found 
in PrrmARY Epvcation for January, 1924, correlates nicely 
with Literature, Art and Auditorium, the Art Room working 
out the twelve boxes with somewhat the same pictures used 
in the book posters of The “Gift Book.” The completed 
story, in the form of dramatization, reaches its fina] correla- 
tion in the Auditorium. 

Two poems, “Time’s Box,” and “The Day,” found in 
“Story Telling Time,” by Danielson, will emphasize either 
of these stories quite successfully. 

“The Legend of the Dipper,” which, in its most artistic 
form, is found in ‘Children’s Stories,” by Essenwein and 
Stockard, will also take in three activities on correlation— 
Science, Literature and Auditorium. 


The Gift Book 


On the first day of January, nineteen hundred twenty- 
five, two little boys, Richard and George, were standing 
at the window, washing dishes. 

“OQ,” said Richard“I wish something perfectly new would 
happen!” 

No sooner had he said this, than whiff! like a puff of 
thistle-down, there stood the loveliest fairy. In each band 
she held a package, and, best of all, “George” was printed 
in great, big letters on one package, and “Richard” was 
printed on the other. 

They could hardly wait to get the paper unwrapped, 
and there were two lovely white books. But when they 
looked inside the covers, the leaves were blank—just plain, 
white leaves—no pictures, no printing, not a thing on them. 

“What are these for?” asked Richard. 

“For you to paint a picture in every day. “There are 
just three hundred sixty-five leaves, and 1’ll come again 
one year from now to bring you a new book.” 


And whiff! like a puff of thistle-down, the fairy was gone. 
“O, we’ll make beautiful pictures,” said George. “Tt 
would be a shame to spoil such a lovely white book 


So every day each little boy painted a lovely picture in 
his book, but after each picture was finished, a strange 
thing happened. The leaves stuck tight together, so they 
couldn’t see what they had painted. 

“T wish I could see what I have painted,” said Richard. 

“So do I,” said George. “Maybe the fairy could | open 
the leaves, but we will have to wait until next 

“That will bea long time,” replied Richard. “But I am 
going to keep on painting just the same.” 

So the boys painted on and on, but they could hardly 
wait for the fairy to come that they might ask her to open 
the leaves and show them the pictures inside. 

Finally the last day of the Old Year went limping away, 
and as the New Year knocked on the door of the World, 
the fairy came to them out of the snow-storm. 

“Where are the books?” she asked. The boys handed 
them to her. at once, saying: 

“We cannot open the leaves. They are stuck tight 
together. Show us the pictures, for we have just finished 
the last page.” 

Then the fairy lighted a strange little silver lamp by 
which they might see, and she said, as she turned the first 
leaf, “These are the pictures of the days of your life.” And 
there before their eyes was a page full of beautiful pansies. 
“This was when you thought of the lonely little boy next 
door and went over to play with him,” continued the fairy. 

But the next page was all black. “That was the day you 
disobeyed mother and ran away.” 

The boys were very still for a moment, but as the next 
leaf was turned, they cried out together, “O how pretty!” 
For it was a page full of pure, white lilies with silver and 
gold all about them.” 

“Here is a picture of the day you helped mother im the 
garden, so she might rest.” 

One page was blotted and soiled with dirt, and Richard 
knew it was the day he had taken the playthings from the 
baby. 

“And here,” said the fairy, “isa rain-storm. I guess that 
was the day you cried. But here isa rainbow. You must 
have smiled through your tears. 

“Here is a thunderstorm, Richard. That was the day 
you were so angry.” 

And so they went on through the book. There were 
flowers and birds and stars; there were snow-storms and 
clouds, and crowns with jewels in them. When the last 
leaf was turned the book snapped shut and the fairy said: 

“These I must take with me, but I’ll leave new ones im 
their places. The pages are clean and white and ready for 
you to paint beautiful pietures on for this mext year.” 
And away she floated like a fluff of thistle-down and the boys 
sat for a long time thinking about the new white books she 
had left for them. 

“No more blots on my white leaves,” said Richard. 

“My books shall be filled with stars, with a diamond im 
the center of each star,” said George. 

I wish I might be there next January and see just what 
kind of pictures they did paint, don’t you? 


(Adapted by A. L. MacKinnon from the story called “The Fairy’s 
New Year Gift,”” by Emilie Poulsson, in “In the Child’s on al 
Used by permission of the publishers, ’ Milton Bradicy Company.) 


It has been suggested that one part of the preparation of 


the story for telling should deal with the history of the 
story chosen. 
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The following story study of Johnny Cake is presented 
to illustrate that phase of our preparation: 


The Story of Johnny Cake 


Once upon a time, a little old man, a little old woman, 
and a boy lived all together in a little old house. One 
morning the little old woman made for herself a Johnny 
Cake and put it in the oven to bake. She said to the 
little boy, “Ncw watch that Johnny Cake and don’t you 
let it burn. I’m going out into the garden with the little 
old man to hoe potatoes.” 

The little toy sat down by the fire and watched that 
Jchnny Cake, ard watched that Johnny Cake, and watched 
that Johnny Cake, until at Jast he fell asleep, as little boys 
scmetimes do. Then out of the oven jumped Johnny Cake, 
away he rolled across the ficor, out through the door, down 
the walk and into the road. After him ran the little boy, 
calling as he ran, “Father! Mother! Johnny Cake’s 
running away!” 

The little old man ard the little old woman threw down 
their hoes, and away they ran after Johnny Cake,’ until 
they were all tired out and the three of them had to sit 
dcwn by the roadside to rest. 

But on ran Johnny Cake, until he came to two men who 
were digging aditch. “Um,um, Johnny Cake! Come over 
here and let us eat you,” called the two ditch-diggers. 

Then Johnny Cake called back to them: “I’ve outrun 
a little old man, a little old woman, and a boy, and I can 
outrun you, too-0-0-0-0.” 

“O! you can, can you? We'll see about that!” cried 
the two ditch-diggers; and they threw down their picks 
and ran after Johnny Cake, until they, too, were all tired 
out and had to sit down by the roadside and rest. 

But on ran Johnny Cake, until he came to two men who 
were digging a well. “Um, um, Johnny Cake! ccme over 
here and Jet us eat you!” they cried. 

But Johnny Cake laughed back: “I’ve outrun a little 
old man, a little old woman and a boy, and I can outrun 
you, too-0-0-0-0!” 

“O, you can, can you? We'll see about that!” And 
thrcwing down their spades, they ran after Johnny Cake 
until they were all tired out and had to sit down by the 
roadside and rest. 

But on ran Johnny Cake, until he passed an old cow 
peacefully chewing her cud by the roadside. ‘Moo! Moo! 
Johnny Cake! ccme over here and let me eat you,” she 
called. 

But Johnny Cake cried, as he had before: “I’ve outrun 
a little old man, a little old wcman, a little boy, two ditch 
diggers, and two well-diggers, and I can outrun you 
tco-0-0-0-0!” 

“You will have to run fast if you do,” mooed the cow, 
and she jumped over the fence and went rushing after 
Johnny Cake. But at last she was so tired she had to sit 
dcwn by the roadside and rest. 

But on ran Johnny Cake, until he came to an old bear, 
fast asleep by the roadside. Johnny Cake rested a minute, 
but soon the old bear smelled him, woke up and looked all 
around. At last he spied him and grumbled sleepily, 
“Gr-r-r-r! Gr-r-r! Johnny Cake! Come over here and 
let me eat you.” 

“I’ve outrun a little old man, a little old woman, a little 
boy, two ditch-diggers, two well-diggers, and a cow, and I 
can outrun you, to-o-o-o!” he called, as he went on rolling 
end over end, along the road. 

The old bear snorted, struggled up to his feet, and he went 
trundling after Johnny Cake, as he growled, “You think 
you can run away from me? We'll see about that!” And 
he ran and he ran and he ran, until he was so out of breath 
that he had to sit down by the roadside and rest. 

But on ran Johnny Cake, until he came to a sly old fox 
that lay quietly in a corner of the fence. 

“Where are ycu going, Johnny Cake?” he called, but 
never moving. 
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“T’ve outrun a little old man, a little old woman, a little 
boy, two ditch-diggers, two well-diggers, a cow and a bear, 
and I can outrun you, too-0-0-0-o!” ; 

“What’s that you say? I can’t quite hear you,” said 
the fox. 

So Johnny Cake went a little closer to the fox and called, 
in quite a loud voice: 

“T’ve outrun a little old man, a little old woman, a little 
boy, two ditch-diggers, two well-diggers, a cow and a bear, 
and I can outrun you, too-0-0-0-0-0!” 

“T can’t hear you, Johnny Cake. You'll have to come 
nearer,” said the fox, as he put his paw behind his ear. 

Then Johnny Cake went close, close up to the sly old 
fox, and shouted ir his ear: 

“T’ve outrun a little old man, a little old woman, a little 
boy, two ditch-diggers, two well-diggers, a cow and a bear, 
and I can outrun you, too-0-0-0-0-0!” 

“O, you can, can you!” yelped the fox. And he snapped 
open his jaws and that was the end of Johnny Cake. 


Story Study 


“Johnny Cake” is an English Folk Tale, found in “English 
Fairy Tales,” by Joseph Jacobs. He gives as his source, 
“American Journal of Folk Lore,” II, 60, and it is an 
excellent plan, if possible, to go back to the original source 
story, studying it carefully, also its variants, and noting 
wherein they differ. 

The Scandinavian variant of “Johnny Cake” is called 
“Pancake,” and is found in Asbjornsen’s “Folk and Fairy 
Tales,” and in his “Tales from the Field.” Mrs. Gudrun 
Thorne-Thcmsen also has this story, under the same title, 
in her book of folk tales from the Norse, entitled, “ East 
o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon.” Coussens has incorpo- 
rated it in his “Child’s Book of Stories,’’ and it may be 
found in Wiggin and Smith’s “Tales of Laughter.” (This 
book, by the way, is an excellent source book.) Miss 
Bailey also has a very interesting version of “Pancake” in 
her book, “Stories Children Need.” 

Under the title of “Johnny Cake,” this story will be 
found in the following collections of stories: 


English Fairy Tales—Joseph Jacobs 

Oak Tree Fairy Book—Clifton Johnson 

Tales of Laughter—Wiggin and Smith 

Teachers’ Story Tellers’ Book—O’Grady and Throop 
Firelight Stories—Carolyn T. Bailey 


Chambers gives two versions, under the title, “The Wee 
Bunnock,” the first of which is one of the most dramatic 
ard hvmorcus of folk tales. Unfortunately, the Scotticisms 
are so frequent as to render the Droll practically untrans- 
latable. The “Elm-tree Fairy Book,” by Clifton Johnson, 
and “More English Fairy Tales,” by Jacobs, have adapta- 
tions of the Scotch tale called “The Wee Bannock.” There 
are two other variants, one in “Scottish Fairy Tales,” by 
Douglas, and the other in “Scottish Fairy Tales,” by 
Grierson. 

“ Der Pfamkucken” found in “ Marchen und Er: ahlungen,” 
by H. A. Guerber is the German version. Asbjornsen has 
given a translation of this in his Norse Fairy Tales, and 
Sir George Dassent in his collection of Norse Fairy Tales, 
entitled “Tales from the Field,” quotes it as an example 
of the rigmaroles so common to all nations which corre- 
spond to the English “House that Jack Built.” 

This brings us down to the modern versions, where we 
find the old folk tale traveling under the very tasty title 
of “The Gingerbread Boy,” in “For the Children’s Hour,” 
by Bailey and Lewis, and under the same name, arranged 
as a play in “For the Story Teller,” by Bailey. Coussens’ 
“Child’s Book of Stories” contains “The Gingerbread 
Man,” and Miss Bryant presents it under this title in two 
of her books, “Best Stories to Tell the Children,” and 
“Stories to Tell to Children.” Another variant of this old 


folk tale, under title of “The Gingerbread Boy,” appeared 
in St. Nicholas, May, 1875. 
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Joel Chandler Harris, in his story, “The Fate of Mr. 
Jack Sparrow,” in “Uncle Remus, His Songs and Sayings,” 
has given us the Southern negro version of this old, old 
folk tale. 

When one realizes that back of a simple little story for 
children lies all this history, all this interest on the part 
of other people of other lands; when one realizes that 
this story was a favorite in those early times, and is still 
a favorite, one has a feeling of great respect for a bit of 
literature that has stood the test of the ages. 

Since the folk tale forms the real background for all 
child literature, and. as “Johnny Cake” is a very typical 
form of the folk tale, it is a good plan to begin your study 
of story telling with it. It belongs to the class of accumu- 
lative or repetition tales, called thus because of the con- 
stantly recurring jingle, which catches the ear of the child, 
and gets into his muscles, swaying the body in time to the 
rhythm of the words. He loves the recurrence of this 
jingle; watches and waits for it; swings in a hammock, as 
it were, resting until his mind is ready for the new picture, 
which always follows the jingle. 

This repetition tale is not complicated, being composed 
of a series of pictures, strung upon the thread, “on ran 
Johnny Cake.” Like other repetition tales, “The Three 
Bears,” “The Old Woman and Her Pig,” and ‘The Little 
Half Chick,” it teaches the child to concentrate. However, 
with a small child, and especially one who is not used to 
stories, your success will be greater if you give only one 
picture at a time, enabling him to absorb that before 
bringing in the second, third and fourth pictures, and so 
on to the end of the tale. 

The apperceptive quality, the teaching of new words 
through their association with the old familiar words, is a 
very valuable feature in this, as in other tales of repetition. 
While this folk tale may seem utter nonsense to you, and 
it will if you are so old that you have lost the child spirit, 
remember that it is instinct food and vocabulary building 
to the child. 

There is always a central idea, or theme, in every story 
and the idea back of “Johnny Cake” is one of carelessness, 
of cock-sureness, of the happy-go-lucky smartness of the 
youth as he starts out in life. “Pride goeth before a fall” 
is sure to slip into your mind whenever you think of 
* Johnny Cake.” 

The theme is made permanent through a building up 
of the different scenes, the cutting out of non-essentials, 
thus giving clearness, unity and increasing point to the 
entire story. 

We have an introductory sentence that never fails to 
arouse interest, if it does not often serve to bring a laugh. 
After introducing the characters, the story slips at once 
into action, without unnecessary explanations or descrip- 
tions. The action carries you rapidly along to the surprise 
of the climax, leaving you breathless as the conclusionary 
sentence is given, “And that was the end of Johnny Cake.” 
The audience completes the story with a laugh, as is often 
the conclusion in humorous stories. 

There is a strong sense appeal] in the story, especially 
in Miss Bailey’s adaptation of it. The gingerbread boy 
with “a chocolate jacket, with cinnamon seeds for buttons, 
fine fat currants for eyes, a rose-colored sugar candy mouth, 
an orange-colored sugar candy hat,” whets the appetite to 
such an extent that you can hardly wait to “pinch his 
gingerbread toes” into shape, before following Reynard’s 
footsteps and “snapping him up in the twinkling of an eye.” 

The little story is full of quick and rapid action, a very 
necessary essential for all children’s stories, but its great 
appeal lies in its clear-cut pictures, its repetitions, its 
imaginative quality, a slight element of the supernatural, 
and the fact that it deals with familiar objects. It has a 
big memory value, because it presents one idea (Johnny 
Cake) with a number of related associates, differing in 
value, but all taking color and form from the same theme. 
Through this story the child has gained a group of related 
ideas which will recur to him whenever he comes in contact 
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with bragging or conceit. Then when he bumps up against 
the strategy of the world, he will be better fitted to cope 
with the sly and tactful Reynards he may meet therein. 

There is a good chance for nature study. The names, 
customs and actions of the cow, bear and fox. The dis- 
covery of any typical words or phrases in the story that 
might throw light on them in any way, such as, “snarled 
the wolf,” “sly old fox,” and “growled the bear.” Study 
also Johnny Cake, the old man and woman, the ditch- 
diggers, well-diggers, their conversation, and always be 
sure that the conversation used in your telling of the tale 
is direct and not indirect. 

There is nothing about the story that the child should 
not have. It presents, in the right way, the right lesson 
that is necessary to the child’s educational and character 
building. It arouses intense interest, suspense and curi- 
osity as to what will come next. It creates pleasure and 
excitement; just a bit of fear, as the different animals are 
met and left behind; surprise at the end, and conclusion 
in their own minds, “It served him right.” And yet he 
has a very warm place in our regard, this happy-go-lucky, 
toothsome little traveler, as he skips merrily through the 
story, and the end is almost a tragedy. The ending in 
“The Gingerbread Boy,” by Miss Bailey, is especially 
harrowing, where he is eaten by quarters: “O, I’m one- 
fourth gone!—O, I’m one-half gone. O, I’m three-fourths 
gone!’ Then in a voice scarcely above a whisper, ‘Dear 
me, I’m all gone!’ And he never spoke again.” While 
this ending is very vivid, it makes a bigger tragedy of it 
than the one, “‘O, you can, can you!’ yelped the fox. 
Then he snapped open his jaw, and that was the end of 
Johnny Cake.” 

Do not memorize the story. By the time you have 
studied out the answers to the questions which follow this 
discussion, the big pictures of the story will be yours. 
Then fill in the background with your own vocabulary. 
By that time you will be able to do as you please with the 
story construction. Next see and feel deeply the truth 
of the tale, its joy, humor, tragedy and pathos. Let its 
spirit hypnotize you. Live with it, become saturated with 
it, love it and love your audience. Then when the lumber 
is all ready, create, or re-tell it, always keeping in mind 
that the story is the primary and paramount thing, the 
audience is second in value, and you are merely a means of 
getting the story across. Also without a spiritual under- 
standing there can be no mental or bodily interpretation. 

In closing, let us study a few technical points in the 
“how” of telling the story. The posture of the body must 
be one of giving—a forward position, whether standing or 
sitting. The story must travel and it travels on the phrase, 
“and on ran Johnny Cake.” This is always preceded by 
“all tired out and had to sit down by the roadside and rest, 
but on ran Johnny Cake.” Instead of concluding the 
thought on the word “‘rest,”’ and picking up the phrase, 
“but on ran Johnny Cake,” after a decided pause, slide 
almost instantly into the word “but” and then pause 
before saying “on ran Johnny Cake until he came to——”’ 
Do this each time the phrase occurs and you will be keeping 
your spirits up, as well as your voice. 

When the ditch-diggers, well-diggers, wolf, bear and fox 
smell Johnny Cake, you can make the tale more realistic 
by sniffing as if you smelled the appetizing odor yourself. 
Be sure to make the old bear very heavy, stolid, sleepy and 
hungry. Suggest with a deeper pitch of voice the speech 
of the old bear. -Remember, merely suggest, and then try 
to make the word “trundled”’ imitative, indicating its sense 
by the way in which you say it. Let the word “sly” 
express itself in your half-closed eyes, and the calculating 
expression of your whole face. Let the veiled quality of 
cunning slip into the voice also, except at the end, where 
you can make the fox satisfyingly avid. 

If you are able to snap your teeth together, it pleases 
the children if one introduces this action after “and he 
snapped open his jaws (snap) and that was the end of 
Johnny Cake.” 
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Questionnaire 


1 What type of story is this? 
2 Name its variants. 
3 Why is a repetitional tale the best type with which 
to begin? 
4 What is the central idea? 
5 What is the atmosphere of the story? 
6 Has it sense appeal? Where? 
7 What is the movement of the story? 
8 Has it action? 
9 Has it rhythm? 
10 In what lies the appeal of this story? 
11 What big value has this story for a child? 
12 How is the theme treated? 
13 What has the child gained? 
14 What might the fox stand for? 
15 Study the characters, and try to decide what they 
stand for. 
16 Does this story present in the right way what the 
child should have? 
17 What emotions does it arouse? 
18 Study the perspective and in doing this, think in 
terms of picture. 
19 Decide upon the climax. 
20 Is the sequence of events logical? 
21 Select words and phrases typical of the story. 
22 To what age child would you tell this story? 





A Picture Study Book 


Ruth Peterson, Ohio 


I How Originated 


In teaching a few of the pictures for children by great 
masters, the desire arose in the children’s minds to have 
copies of these for their own use. So it was decided to make 
a book of them. 


Il Teacher’s Aim 


1 To make a part of the child’s life a few of the great 
masters and their pictures. 

2 To teach orderly arrangement and mounting of work. 

3 To create a love of good pictures and a recognition 
of them in years to come through finding the things they 
like about the pictures studied. 


III How Developed 


1 Teaching of Pictures. 
Example—Feeding Her Birds. 

The picture was first passed so that every child could 
look at it closely, then close his eyes and think about what 
he saw in the picture. A discussion of the contents of the 
picture brought out the love of the picture and where 
this picture must have been painted, thence to who painted 
it and why he painted such a picture. This led to the 
explanation by the teacher and the following sentences as 
a conclusion and silent reading lesson on the board. 


Millet painted the picture. 

He was a Frenchman. 

He liked the country best. 

That is why he painted country pictures. 
The mother feeds the children like little birds. 


The name of the picture is suggested in the last sentence 
and, after much discussion as to what to call it, one child 
discovered that it could be called “‘The Birds,” and thus 
came the name, “ Feeding Her Birds,” and the last sentence 
of the story was added: “The picture is called, ‘Feeding 
Her Birds.’ ” 
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The children now wished to write this, so it was decided 
to write the story. Then some child wanted to buy a 
picture like it, so the teacher suggested a book of Millet 
pictures and a few others, and it was agreed that each child 
should bring money for the pictures. 

In this way all pictures for the book were taught during 
the term and a short description of each painter written, 
giving his country and the name of his picture special 
emphasis. 


2 Pictures Taught 


Name Painter Country 
Feeding Her Birds Millet France 
The First Step rs " 
Holland Flower Girl Hitchcock America 
Landscape With a Mill Ruysdael Holland 
Can’t You Talk? Holmes England 
Helping Hand Renouf France 


(Others of Millet’s suggested by the children, such as, 
“The Gleaners,” “Woman Churning”’) 


3 Short Biography of Men (For the teacher) 


a Millet was born in France. He came from the 
peasant class. He drew pictures on everything when 
a boy. His father sent him to Paris to study. He 
became a great artist, though he died poor: He liked 
to paint peasant pictures because in the country was 
his heart. ‘Feeding Her Birds” is a picture of his 
wife and children. 

b Hitchcock—George Hitchcock was born in Provi- 
dence, R. I., in 1850. He died in 1913. He was an 


American. Everyone appreciated his ‘Holland 
Flower Girl.” 
c Ruysdael was a Dutch landscape painter. He spent 


most of his life in Haarlem. He uses good color in 
his pictures and portrays Dutch scenery very well. 
He painted “Landscape With a Mill.” 

d Holmes was an English painter.- He painted many 
popular pictures of children and their pets. He will 
live in our memory through his pictures, such as 
“Can’t You Talk?” 

e Renouf was a French painter, born in Paris. His 
pictures usually represent scenes in the lives of 
fisher-folk along the coast of France. 


4 Making of Book 


9x12 heavy gray construction paper was used to 
mount the pictures on. The name of author was 
cut off and pasted under picture where it could not 
show. ‘The short stories were written on white paper 
and put in with the pictures. On the outside was the 
word “Pictures,” printed in the center of the cover. 


5 Results 

a Children learned to pick out likable things about 
pictures. 

b Each child learned the name of the picture and artist 
by handling the picture. 

c Children learned to be careful in mounting and 
arrangement. 

d Children learned comparison of a landscape and a 
portrait. 


6 Bibliography 


a Stories Pictures Tell—Carpenter 

b Art-Literature Readers, Books I and II 

c Stories of Great Artists (Educational Publishing 
Company) 
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Mt, Everest (29,001) and Mt. Makalu (27,000) as seen from Sandakphu. Everest is the center 


Tibet---The Roof of the World 


Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 


Th e interesting story of Bumo, in “Field and Pasture,” many years, was not only in this country but in our own 
by Maude Barrows Dutton, made us desirous of learning New Jersey at the time we took up this interesting work, 
as much as possible about Tibet, the “roof of the world.” we had at our command resources that otherwise would 


As Dr. Shelton, who had been in Tibet’s border-land for not have been available. 








Tibetan Woman A Buddhist Beggar 
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Many of the pictures we used were taken, 
with Dr. Shelton’s permission, of objects 
he had brought from that far-away locked- 
in country. This wonderful medical mis- 
sionary made many friends in Tibet, the 
long list including his grateful patients, 
governors of Tibetan provinces, many of 
the lamas, and a famous brigand leader. 

Naturally, my little pupils were greatly 
interested in photographs of Dr. Shelton’s 
children taken in their Tibetan home, and 
they were delighted with a picture of a little 
Tibetan dog with which the Shelton chil- 
dren played when they and their parents 
were guests in the home of a Tibetan 
governor. This governor helped Dr. Shel- 
ton to obtain permission of the ruler of 
Lhasa to establish a hospital in the “ For- 
bidden City.” Destiny willed otherwise, 
as Dr. Shelton was killed by Chinese ban- 
dits in February, 1922, while on his way to 
Tibet to carry out this philanthropic 
project. 

One member of our class, a little boy who 
had recently come from Scotland, exclaimed 
of one of the pictures, “Why, this is an 
Indian boy playing the bag-pipe from my 
country.” The instrument was indeed a 
Scottish bag-pipe, and there is no denying 
the fact that Tibetan features resemble 
those of the American Indian. 

We had several pictures of the yak, 
which is the beast of burden and which 
furnishes milk and meat. When asked, 
“Does it really look like that?” the teacher, 
having seen a yak in the National Park at 
Banff, in the Canadian Rockies, could 
answer unhesitatingly in the affirmative. 

All children like to hear about “things 
to eat,” and sometimes we hear them say, 
“O, I wish I could have some of that!’ 
but after listening to a description of 
“tsamba” (parched barley meal), and 
“butter tea,” a mixture of tea, butter and 
salt, my pupils decided that American 
wheat biscuit and milk make a pretty good 
breakfast, and that a china bowl washed 
after each meal and kept in a closet is 
preferable to a wooden one licked clean and 
carried in the blouse ready for the next 
meal. 

Our study of the Pilgrims made us 
familiar with spinning wheels, hence the 
kind used by the women of Tibet seemed 
very crude indeed. However, little Bumo 
was no doubt proud of her summer dress 
made of cloth woven by her mother; yes, 
quite as proud as any little New Englander 
ever was of hers, and Bumo’s certainly was 
more colorful, for her mother put in stripes 
of beautiful butterfly colors. 

The pupils, even the “seven-year-olds,”’ 
took considerable interest in the description 
of Lhasa, the “Forbidden City,’’ and of 
course all liked accounts of Americans in 
aeroplanes circling over the Grand Lama’s 
palace, entrance to which is by means of 
three flights of steps and four ladders. 

We found that the Tibetans as a class 
are very courteous and use very frequently 
“please” (“no rang,” which translated, 
literally is, “good help”), and “thank you” 
(tuche). or aie ie 

“How-do-you-do” to a visitor means, 
in Tibetan, “sit and adhere to the carpet.” 





Evening Light on Kinchenjunga 





Kinchenjunga and the Hills of Sikkim 
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Prayer Wheel Over a Stream 





Main Chapel, Pamionchi Monastery 
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The word for a “duck” means “ mud fowl.” 
A flower is “a button of fire,” and “bribery,” 
two very expressive words meaning “secret 
push.” 

Pictures and stories of the crow, the 
orange and blue swallows and other Tibetan 
birds, and a lesson which included a “ good- 


‘night” story told by a Tibetan mother to 


her two little children, seemed to bring 
far-away Tibet very near. 


Other things we learned were as follows: 

That Tibet, the highest inhabited land, 
is as far south as Georgia, from which state 
two of our class came. 

That this land, whose valleys are higher 
above the land than our own Rockies, has 
less than a month of real summer—just 
long enough to grow pasture for our friend 
the sheep. 

That in the one protected valley where 
most of the people live, a little fruit and a 
few vegetables are grown, as well as buck- 
wheat and barley. 

That two yaks draw a heavy stone over 
the barley grains, thus grinding out the 
chief articles of food. 

That gold is found throughout the prov- 
inces, but is not mined extensively because 
of peculiar conditions as to transportations, 
etc. 

That pack trains carry leather from 
Europe and also much jewelry, which the 
well-to-do Tibetans buy a great deal of, 
and that China sends carpet materials and 
much tea. 

That craftsmen:excel in brass and gold 
work. 

That there are many civilized Tibetans, 
but they and their surroundings are unique. 
Clothing, houses, paintings, ornaments and 
customs are unlike those of any other 
people. If less individual, would they be 
as interesting? 


(We obtained our information from various 
sources. “Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia” 
proved very helpful.) 


Examples of Children’s Language 
Work 


DeAR Bumo, 

Bumo, I saw the saddles that your country 
wouldn’t give away only to Dr. Shelton because 
he saved so many cripples in your country. Then 
your country gave things to him and he brought 
them to the Newark Museum and I saw them. 

Your country is Tibet and my country is the 
United States. We made rugs in our school. 
Mary Roman made a dress like Bumo’s for her 
doll. We read a story of Cynthia Smith and her 
pet crow whose name was Free-’n’-Equal. Your 
pet is a yak. 

Yours truly, 
Nicuotas Fiore 


Bumo’s father gave her a yak. It was so strong 
that the father always took it to carry goods. 


The yak gave milk for Bumo ta drink and it gave 
black hair for Bumo’s mother to weave into tent 
cloth. 


Bumo’s summer dress was of woven cloth made 
from the sheep’s wool. Sometimes her mother put 
green and blue stripes on it. It had a band of otter 
fur around. 


(The child made a drawing of this dress from a 
picture in “Field and Picture,” by Maude Dutton 
published by the American Book Company.) 
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A Winter Geography 
Project 
Elves of the Northland 


Esther Norris and Frances Banks, Oklahoma 
(Book rights reserved) 


In studying people who inhabit the Northland, develop 
a project on the Vikings. For supplementary reading use 
th following books: 


“Asgard Stories.” 

“Land of the Midnight Sun.” 
“The Norse Lullaby.” 

“The Snow Queen.” 

“The Ice Maiden.” 


Have children bring in pictures of Norway, such as fishing 
villages, people, fiords, weapons, ships, etc. Discuss the 
occupations of the people, with the help of stereopticon 
views and geographic magazines. Dramatize the stories 
read. Study the fishing industry, the vessels and boats 
used, preserving and marketing the fish. Study the goat; 
milk and cheese making. Have a lesson on skiing and 
skating. Study bread making. The Norwegian flat bread 
is made from barley meal, water and salt, rolled out thin 
and baked on the top of the stove, turned with a long flat 
stick. A supply is made to last a year. The baking lasts 
for several weeks. 


Art Work 


Clay modeling of goats, cattle, fish. Make a Viking 
village on the sand-table. Make posters of snow and 
mountain. Make illustrated poster. Cover the table with 
cotton. Sprinkle artificial snow at one end of the table and 
place glass over blue paper to represent water. Icebergs 
made of cotton covered with snow. 


Make the Snow Queen’s castle. The castle is made of 





square pasteboard boxes, different sized oatmeal boxes, 
and baking powder cans for the turrets and towers. Sew 
these on in place, then cut out windows and doors. Cover 
with artificial snow. The turrets are made from gold paper. 
The windows are covered with colored paper to represent 
stained glass. 





History for Beginners 
Anna Wilson Bancroft, Vermont 


For several years I have had my fourth grade study 
history in the following manner and have found the pupils 
much interested. Therefore the results were excellent. 
This is before they have a book. Each pupil has a note- 
book. On the first page we write: 


My First History 
by 
Gorpon Winc (Their name) 
1924 
DEDICATED TO 
My MorHer 
(Or any one they choose) 


On the next page we paste the picture of Columbus; then 
follows the life of Columbus, discovery of America, etc. 
Next, we take the Pilgrims, using several pictures and 
writing several pages about Pilgrims of the poem, 
“Landing of the Pilgrims.” In this way we take up Wash- 
ington, Lincoln and many others, giving one page to the 
Story of the Flag. We make a little map of Vermont (our 
state) at the top of one page and then take up the history 
of that state. I have Classics (the seven cent kind) about 
each of the different men we study. We have enough for 
the entire class, so we use them as our reading lessons and 
study them before we put them in our books. I also proivde 
several pictures (the one cent size) for each subject. You 
will be surprised at the amount they have learned in one 
term. We always write the autobiography of the author 
on the last page and sometimes make an index. 
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Blackboard Borders 


Hulda Nelson, Colorado 


All little folks like a pretty room, with new and different 
things in it. Each month we like a border just above the 
blackboard to fit that particular month. Goldenrod and 
asters suggested themselves for September. Hallowe’en 
gave many ideas for October, Thanksgiving and Christmas 
took care of November and December, but what to have for 
January? Our Drawing Supervisor often wishes us to 
study toys in January, because it comes right after our 
Christmas month. Well, why not have a toy border? 
It did not take us very long to work one out. The colors 
best suited to our room were yellow, buff, light blue and 
copenhagen blue. We cut one ball yellow or buff, the other 
light blue; in one place the yellow is on top, in the next 
wong the light blue. The engine and horse are buff, the 

orn yellow, the boy with the balloons copenhagen blue. 
The balloons are all four different colors. 

Valentine Day lends itself beautifully to February. 

March brings spring and Easter. For this we put up a 
border of daffodils and little yellow chicks. The children 
were delighted. One day a little girl, whose eyes fairly 
danced, said, “Why, spring is just about here, isn’t it?” 

- We dearly love the bluebirds, so our next and last border 

is one of beautiful little yellow flowers and bluebirds. For 
daintiness and beauty we love it most of all. Last year 
one little child said, “Just see all the birds of happiness 
that we have!” And we are happy in our room. 


Try This 
H. A. H., New York 


Such articles as colored pegs, phonics printed on small 
pieces of manila, scissors, coin money, chalk, tacks, pins, 
fasteners, etc., are usually kept in their original boxes until 
the boxes are worn out and dilapidated from so much 
handling. 

I suggest buying several small tin pails (those in which 
lard comes are good and solid). These are enameled black 
and an attractive stencil is put on for decoration, or the 
name of the contents can easily be put on in attractive 
lettering. 








Drawing Outlines for 


January 


Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 
First Week 


1 On black paper paste a white cutting of a snow man. 
Add features to snow man with black crayola and draw 
snowflakes with chalk or white crayon. Tear tree shapes 
from white paper and paste near snow man. 

2 On 12 by 43 manila paper paint a winter landscape. 
Show trees, a fence and distant trees in black. 

3 Paint or draw pine cones. 


Second Week 


1 In winter time it is pleasant to hear a bird sing indoors. 
Cut a bird cage and standard from black paper and mount 
on white paper. Cut a bird and place within cage. 

2 Winter landscape showing moon, pine trees and a 
stream. 


3 Silhouette cutting of rabbit and a clump of weeds. 
Mount on white paper. 


Third Week 


1 With or without pattern cut and color an Eskimo boy. 

2 Cut polar bears. 

3 On a large sheet of light blue paper arrange an 
Eskimo picture showing icebergs, polar bears and Eskimo 
children. Arrangement,of cuttings should be original. 


Fourth Week 


1 On9Q by 12 manila paper draw pictures of the various 
types of clocks. Class discussion will bring out the fact 
that there are alarm clocks, cuckoo clocks, grandfather 
clocks and many others. Watches may also be included on 
this page. 

2 Original illustrations—subject, “Winter sports.” 


3 Show a store window filled with winter garments, such 
as, caps, sweaters, mittens, etc. 
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Pupil Projects 
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V 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


Our Wheat Bread 


Part I 


‘PROJECT that proved of far-reaching value grew 
out of a discussion of our daily menu. The importance 
of bread as a part of our diet was easily established. 

The almost universal use in many sections of “flour” 
bread (wheat bread), pointed the way directly to the study 
of wheat as the source of-our bread supply, and proved an 
excellent agricultural project, rich in historical allusions as 
well, and connecting readily with considerations of machin- 
ery, of handling, of transportation, and of trade. 

The making of flour from wheat furnished a project of 
the manufactural type simple enough for children of the 
third grade, but well adapted to children of higher grades 
as well. A visit to a flour mill brings to the children a new 
type of experience and furnishes much material for thought. 

Few projects hold so much pleasure for children of this 
age as a visit to a bakery, which is the pinnacle of delight in 
the study of the making of flour into bread. This social- 
civic project never fails to delight. What third or fourth 
grade child is above the gustatory thrill of looking in at a 
bakery window? Add to this the appetizing odor that 
greets them as they pass inside the door, the nearness and 
the appeal to the eye of the many “goodies” in the show 
cases, the jolly sallies of the baker as he initiates them into 
the mysteries of the kitchen, and the almost invariable 
“cookie” given them as they pass out again, and it is not 
to be wondered at, not to be questioned, that every child 
wants to know and tell every phase of activity connected 
with the output of our wheat bread. 

As developed by the classes in question, the main project 
was worked out by means of three distinct projects—the 
raising of wheat, the making of flour, and our bakeries. In 
order that we may give as many phases of project develop- 
ment as possible in the course of our discussions of projects 
in this series, let us vary the report this time so as to give 
briefly the outline used by the teacher as the backbone of 
the study. The children’s own write-up will serve to put 
before the reader the facts that proved outstanding. 


Wheat Raising 
I Outline 


1 The wheat plant belongs to the grass family; known 
many hundred years ago. 

a Appearance 

b Parts. 

2 Kinds of wheat, as to time of planting: spring, fall. 
3 Spring wheat. 

a Soil—Kind best suited to growth; preparation— 
plowing, disking, harrowing, rolling; time; ma- 
chinery used; process. 

b Seeding—Time; old “hand” method compared 
with present method; use of drill; depth; quantity 
of seed to the acre. 

Germination. 

Growth—Stooling out or tillering; heading out; 
blossoming; ripening; weather and soil conditions 
which aid growth; length of growing season. 

e Harvesting—Old methods: use of sickle, of scythe, 
etc.; new methods, new machinery, etc. 

f Threshing—Old methods: by use of the flail, by 
driving cattle over the grain; new methods: the 
threshing machine and its work; shock threshing. 

g Storing—Barns; granaries; elevators. 

h ‘Transportation—By rail; by water. 

4 Fall wheat—Compare throughout with spring wheat 
as to details of culture; different season for seeding; 
climatic conditions; weather contingencies, etc. 


Qo 


5 A visit (if practicable, actual; if not, imaginary) toa 
wheat farm. 
a General appearance 
6 Buildings 
c Machinery 
d Horses and other equipment 
e Life on this farm 

6 A visit (if practicable, actual; if not, imaginary) to a 

grain elevator. 
a General description 
b Part it plays in the handling of grain 

7 Wheat products. 

8 Study map of United States with a view to determin- 
ing the wheat-growing regions of our country; some of the 
principal wheat-growing states. If the degree of maturity 
of the class and the time available be sufficient, a color map 
in this connection will prove of much interest to the pupils, 
and serve as an excellent introduction to the map work 
which must come later. 

9 Some cities of the United States which are important 
because of the milling or shipping of wheat. 

10 Some routes—land, water—over which wheat is 
shipped. 

12 Imaginary trips with a shipment of wheat or flour— 
From the farm to the mil]; farm to elevator; from the 
home community to the nearest big manufacturing center, 
to New York City; Minneapolis to New Orleans; Minne- 
apolis to Cincinnati; Egypt to England. 


Excellent supplementary. material was gotten from se- 
lected readings from the books listed in the bibliography, ~ 
from the Bible stories of Joseph and his Brothers, of Ruth, 
etc., and from catalogues of farm machinery and adver- 
tisements. 

The writing for catalogues of farm machinery motivated 
a language lesson. The pictures of the machinery used 
worked up into an attractive poster, and also added to the 
informative value and the appearance of the note-books. 

Advertisements, cut from magazines by the children and 
brought to class as a part of their contribution to the study, 
aided greatly in the discussion of wheat products. The 
advertisements served as supplementary reading, since each 
pupil was allowed to read to his classmates such material 
as was deemed pertinent to the study. A poster made of 
advertisements proved a unique feature, and many pupils 
also enriched their note-books with them. 

The study of the map proved the most intriguing part 
of the entire project. Pupils never wearied of searching 
the map of the United States, and carefully scanning the 
globe for possible places for wheat growing and possible 
results for wheat transportation. The values growing out 
of this part of the work can hardly be overestimated. A 
caution just here is not out of order, however. Carrying 
forward this phase of the work must be a natural out- 
growth of the pupils’ interest and their desire to know more 
of it; they are too immature, and too lacking in foundational 
knowledge of geography for this to be insisted upon by the 
teacher. 

Dramatization proved to be another interesting and 
helpful accompaniment. Some of the scenes posed were: 
An Early Tiller of the Soil; The Sower; The Reaper; Ruth 
Gleaning in the Fields of Boaz; portions of the story of 
Joseph, etc. 

In this particular locality, crops are raised by means 
of irrigation; therefore the processes of irrigation, as well 
as reasons for its need, were considered. The fact that the 
Nile River did most of the irrigating for the lands from which 
Joseph and the Egyptians got their wheat, opened up still 
other avenues of approach to geographical knowledge. 

The children keenly enjoyed the few pictures of old im- 
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plements, etc., obtainable, and the information supplied by 
the teacher. It amazed them to learn that the first plow 
was just a stout piece of wood bent into a hook shape and 
without any handle; that later a sharp stone inserted 
served as a point; that it was pulled over the ground by 
man; that later, when a handle was added, one man pushed 
while another pulled; that still later, oxen were substituted 
for the man who pulled, the man at the rear merely guiding 
instead of pushing. It seemed altogether fitting, though 
amusing, that early names for the plow meant “rooting 
hog,”’ or “pig’s snout,” or “wolf with the biting teeth,” and 
the like. Interesting comparisons developed when they 
learned that the first harrow was a branch of a tree, and 
that it was dragged over the plowed ground first by man, 
later by oxen; that the first sickle was a stone with a 
sharp edge; etc. 

Another pupil-activity which called forth intense interest 
and developed into a unique exhibit was a chart showing the 
many kinds of wheat seeds. On one portion of the chart 
small phials obtained from a drug store, each bottle filled 
with the seed of one variety of spring wheat and labeled 
accordingly, were fastened. On the other portion of the 
chart the various kinds of fall wheat were similarly shown. 
This, together with the other charts, posters, and note-books 
gave a development of the project which was at once 
spectacular and thought-provoking. 


II What the Children Wrote in Their Note-books 


Wheat 


Wheat belongs to the grass family. It is a very, very old 
plant. It was grown in Egypt 2700 years before the time 
of Christ. 

It is a much better grain now than it was at that time. 

It grows best in fine black soil, with some sand. But the 
soil must not be too sandy. 


Preparation of the Soil 


PLowinc—First the ground is plowed. This is done as 
soon as possible after the crop that was on the land before 
this has been taken off. It must not be plowed less than four 
inches nor more than eight inches deep. It should be 
plowed to the same depth every year. 

The ground may be listed or disked instead of plowed, in 
some places. 

Long, long ago people used crooked sticks to scratch the 
ground. Now we use large iron plows pulled by horses or 
tractors. 

Harrowinc—After plowing, we harrow the ground, to 
break up the clods. If the clods are rather large, a man 
stands on the barrow to weight it down. Or he may put 
rocks on it, instead of standing on it. 

In olden time, wooden harrows, with wooden teeth, were 
used. Now our harrows are made altogether of iron. 

RotitiInc—When the land has been harrowed, the next 
thing to do is to roll it. This is done by a huge iron roller, 
drawn by horses or a tractor, being pulled over the ground. 
Rolling packs the loose soil so that it will not blow away so 
easily in this windy section of our country. 

SEEDING—Before wheat seeds are ready to be sowed, 
they must be cleaned. This is done by using a fanning mill, 
which takes out the small grains, the weeds, and other things 
that should not be with the seed. 

Long ago, a man would scatter the grain over the ground 
by hand. That did not make an even stand of wheat. 

Now we plant the wheat with a drill. This sows the seeds 
evenly, at a certain depth, and covers them. These drills 
are drawn by horses. 

Tn this section we plant the wheat about two inches deep. 

The amount of seed planted to the acre is five pecks. 


Germination 


If the ground is very dry, we turn’the water over the field 
to moisten the soil. 
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The water and the warmth from the sun cause the wheat 
seeds in the ground to swell and sprout. Soon a green stem 
appears, which broadens into a leaf. 


Growth of the Wheat 


STOOLING Out oR TILLERING—About a month after the 
wheat comes up, the leaves separate and flatten out over 
the. ground. 

HEADING Out—Soon after the wheat tillers, each tiller 
sends out a shoot which encloses a head. 

Brossomtnc—Several weeks later the heads blossom. 
This makes them look rather white. Then the little grains 
in the head begin to grow, and later the head fills out. 

RIPENING—About the last of June or the first of July the 
=— stalk, head and all, begins to turn a beautiful golden 
color. 

The grains of the head then get hard and plump, and 
become a golden brown. When it is all a deep gold, it is 
ripe and ready to cut. 

We must not let the wheat become too ripe and dry, or 
the grains will shatter out of the head. 


Harvesting 


Long ago the farmers used to cut their wheat with a 
small hand sickle. 

Later they used a hand scythe to cut the grain. 

Then prongs were put on the scythe to collect the grain, 
and it was called a cradle. 

This was slow, hard work. The grain had to be raked 
up and tied into bundles, by hand. 

Cyrus McCormick made a reaper in 1831 which was drawn 
by horses; this reaper was drawn by horses, and cut the 
grain, but did not tie it up in bundles. Other improvements 
were made. Now we have binders that cut the grain, tie 
it up in bundles, and set the bundles up over the field ready 
to be shocked. These machines are drawn by horses or 
tractors. 

When the shocks have dried, they are gathered up in 
large wagons, hauled to one side of the field. There they 
are put together in large stacks. 

Sometimes we cut the wheat with a header. This machine 
cuts the wheat and raises it intoa wagon. This loose straw 
is then hauled to one side of the field and stacked. 

We also have great machines which cut the grain, thresh 
it, and sack it all ready for the market. This is all done 
while the machine is drawn across the fields by tractors. 


Threshing 


Long ago men beat the grains out of the heads by hand, 
with clubs or large sticks. 

Another way was to spread the wheat out on the floor 
and walk over it, or drive cattle over it, to separate the 
grains from the heads. 

Now we have large threshing machines which do the work 
much better and more quickly. 

SHock THRESHiNG—The shocks, here and there all over 
the field, are gathered up in a large wagon or rack, and 
hauled to the threshing machine. The bundles are pitched 
into one end of the machine. In the machine the grain is 
separated from the straw. The straw goes out of one spout 
and is piled up in a neat stack. Later this straw is used for 
cattle feed, or is spread over the ground as a fertilizer. 

The grain comes out of another spout, and is run into a 
wagon, ready to be hauled to market, or to a storehouse. 





For a Booklet Cover 


Again he comes to greet you, 
The little bright New Year. 
And here’s a bell to ring for joy, 
And a candle light for cheer. 
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A New Thought for Your Eskimo Project 
this Year 


Mildred Miles Roberts 


Second Grade Critic, Western Illinois State Teachers’ College 


AS winter rolls around again we second grade teachers 
begin to think about our annual Eskimo work. Most 

of us have simply secured one of the popular primary 
Eskimo books and have taught what these books have said, 
without ever having given a thought to the authenticity of 
the material. 


I remember how startled I was—and the class as a whole 
was—when a certain member of the University of Chicago 
faculty said to us, “I suppose you have been teaching your 
poor innocent children that Eskimos live in snow houses and 
have six months day and six months night!” 


Of course we had, and we said so. We were perfectly 
astounded that she should take exception to our practices. 
She explained that if we got one thing out of her course it 
was to eliminate and eradicate that idea and never be 
guilty of teaching it again. This woman knew whereof she 
spoke, as she had spent some time living with the Eskimos 
in Northeren Siberia, above the Arctic Circle. 

I came away from that class in a quandary. Being a 
native of Missouri, and still retaining some of my state 
characteristics, I wanted to “be shown,” before I entirely 
changed my views. That is, I wanted to find what I could 
on the subject before I changed my procedure, as I knew 


people would be as skeptical as I over the idea and I wanted 
to have evidence. 


Thereupon, I began to make a study of the subject, not 
an exhaustive one, perhaps, but exhaustive as far as my 
library facilities allowed. I shall print here a bibliography 
of the books which I have read on this subject, and if you 
are at all familiar with the size of some of these books, you 
will realize that there was plenty of food for thought. The 
list is divided into two parts. First, the primary books on 
the subject, and second, the adult books on the subject. 


Whittum: Little Folksfof Far Away Lands (Educational Publishing 
Company, Boston, New York, Chicago) 

Smith: Eskimo Stories. 

Andrews: Seven Little Sisters. 

Andrews: Each and All. 

Mott: In Eskimo Land with Hans. 

Perkins: Eskimo Twins. 

Mrs. Peary: Children of the Arctic. 

Mrs. Peary: Snow Baby. 

Stefansson: The North That Never Was (November, December, 
January, 1922-23, World’s Work) 

Peary: Nearest the Pole. 

Peary: The North Pole. 

Peary: Northward Over the Great Ice, Vol. IJ 

Stefansson: My Life With the Eskimo. 


Schwatka: Children of the Cold, (Educational Publishing Company). 
Whitney: Hunting with the Eskimo. 


What did I find in these books that bore out my instruc- 
tor’s statement? After I compared some of the primary 
books which we so often use to base our history work on, 
with the books written by people who had really spent years 
and years living with and studying the Eskimo, I found that 
there was a grave difference. Which books, then, are we 
going to take as our authority, the ones written by some 
primary teacher who has heard from infancy that Eskimos 
live in snow houses and have six months day and six months 
night, but who really doesn’t know any more about it than 
the rest of us, or are we going to accept as our authority the 
authors who have actually lived with the Eskimos of 
Greenalnd? 


It is the Eskimo of Greenland that we usually use as our 
model of Eskimos in the history work, as he is less influenced 


by other races than the Alaskan Eskimo. So it is necessary 
that we have a true conception of how the Greenland Eskimo 
really lives. 


Our preconceived ideas on Eskimos reminds me of some 
of the startling statements that Mr. Stefansson made in his 
articles the year before last in the World’s Work. He 
reminds us that most of us have implicitly believed that 
ostriches stick their heads in the sand when they are 
frightened. He then explains that an old Greek named 
Herodotus, who lived during the fifth century B.C., told 
this to his people as a sort of a fable. It was taken as fact, 
repeated as fact, and now we have it written as fact in our 
school geographies when really the ostrich runs as any animal 
would do when he becomes frightened. How gullible we are! 

We have been teaching many untruths as facts, for lo! 
these many years. 

First, let us take up our teaching that Eskimos have six 
months night and six months day. Let me quote from 
Mrs. Peary’s book, “Children of the Arctic.” She was at 
Etah, Greenland, 78 degrees north latitude, at the farthest 
northern permanent settlement of Eskimos in Greenland. 


“September to December—the days are growing shorter, 
then the sun went out of sight. December 21 the sun began 
to come back. By the middle of February it began to shine 
again. There was a little daylight every day after January 
15, yet the sun did not really shine until February 21. The 
days kept getting longer and longer, the sun rose earlier and 
set later each day until, on March 21, spring’s opening, he 
shone from six in the morning until] 6 o’clock in the evening 
and there was daylight all day long.” 


If we analyze Mrs. Peary’s statements we shall see that we 
can’t really say that the Eskimos are in darkness half of the 
year and have continuous daylight the other half, even 
at this high latitude. In fact, the only place where there is 
six months day and six months night is at the pole, and no 
Eskimos live there. 


There is light until the sun passes 18 degrees below the 
horizon, and so that accounts for the periods of dawn and 
twilight in the Jand of the Eskimo. 

According to Mrs. Peary, then, they had some daylight 
from September to December, though the days were getting 
shorter and then the sun was out of sight. Then would 
come a period of twilight until the sun would pass 18 degrees 
below the horizon. A period of total darkness (with the 
exception of moonlight) would follow. The Eskimos would 
then have a period of dawn, as the sun again passes above 
the 18 degrees below the horizon mark and, as she has 
recorded it, the sun began to shine, that is, it was seen above 
the horizon, the middle of February. Then, the period of 
absolute darkness is not as long as we have given our pupils 
to understand. Below the Arctic Circle, where the greatest 
number of Eskimos live, there is some daylight every day. 
How our children have been pitying the poor Eskimo child 
when it was totally uncalled for! 

Do you remember Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem, 
“Foreign Children’? 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 
Little Frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

Don’t you wish that you were me? 


You have seen the scarlet trees 

And the lions over seas; 

You have eaten ostrich eggs, 

And turned the turtles off their legs. 
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Such a life is very fine, 

But it’s not so nice as mine; 
You must often, as you trod, 
Have wearied not to be abroad. 


You have curious things to eat, 

I am fed on proper meat; 

You must dwell beyond the foam, 
But I am safe and live at home. 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk of Japanee, 

O don’t you wish that you were me? 


We have been feeling so sorry over our brothers who have 
been so unfortunate as not to have been born in our fair land. 
We have thought our way the “proper way.” In fact, we 
have been terribly conceited over our high degree of civiliza- 
tion. The Eskimo’s meat is proper for him and ours for us. 
Our primary history work, then, should make our little 
people appreciate the splendid qualities of the Eskimo, in- 
stead of leaving the impression that they are a sorry lot of 
people. 

Harry Whitney, in his book “Hunting with the Eskimos,’’ 
page 119, says, “Through my close association with the 
Eskimos I was beginning to learn a great deal about them 
and their habits of life. I had held many preconceived and 
erroneous ideas concerning them, now to be revised. My 
own impression, and I believe it is one generally held, had 
been that they lived an inactive life during the winter night, 
and that they were inclined to slothfulness and laziness 
during the summer. Nothing can be farther from the fact. 
During the winter it may be said that they never allow 
themselves even the amount of rest that civilized people 
deem requisite to health. One hunting expedition is 
scarcely ended when active preparations are under way for 
another, and when the moonlight is at all sufficient to permit 
them to be abroad, they never tarry idly in their igloos.” 


Next, let us discuss the snow house. Does the Eskimo 
of Greenland live in a snow house during the winter, or is 
his permanent winter dwelling a stone house? 


Let us open Mrs. Peary’s “Children of the Arctic,”’ and 
read page 25. “The mounds of turf are the native huts. 
They are only one story high and built of stone and turf 
half in and half above the ground. The turf with which the 
stones are chinked is allowed to grow until the stones can 
hardly be seen for the grass.” 


Then turn over to page 66 and read, “The natives, too» 
as soon as they knew that they must spend the winter here; 
said they wanted to go ashore and build their own houses, 
for then they could keep much warmer with less fuel thaa 
on the ship. They were not used to so much room and did 
not feel at home in it. Each family built their own igloo, 
the women working with the men. Achatingwah’s mother 
helped carry the heavy boulders from far off for their igloo, 
while Achatingwah scraped them free of snow and helped 
to loosen those that were frozen down, by pounding them 
with smaller stones. After enough had been collected, a 
place was scraped free from snow and made level, and for 
tais they were glad to borrow the ship’s tools, for it would 
take much longer to clear the spot with only a rude knife 
made from walrus tusk than it did with a large shovel. 


“At one end of the circular space Achatingwah’s father 
built a platform about a foot high. The walls he put up, 
just as a stone mason would put them up, only he used turf 
which Achatingwah brought, instead of mortar to stop the 
cracks. After the walls were three or four feet high, the 
whole was roofed over. Usually this is done with large, flat 
stones, but as Achatingwah’s father was in a hurry to get 
his family moved into the house, he threw walrus hide over 
the top and held it down with heavy rocks to keep the wind 
from blowing it off. The igloo was then thickly covered with 
snow and the inside lined with seal skins. 

“The doorway, or entrance, was scarcely two feet high, 
and opened into a long passageway which ended in a 
vestibule as high as the igloo itself. This passageway and 
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vestibule Achatingwah’s father built of snow blocks. The 
natives leave their fox skin kapetahs (coats) in this vestibule 
if they are covered with snow, for if they took them into 
the warm igloo the snow would melt, and it would take a 
long while to dry the heavy garments.” 


(Page 72) “After the stone igloos had all been built, 
the men built snow huts in which their dogs could find 
shelter from the fierce north winds, for, except when the wind 
blew, the Eskimo dog would rather curl up on the snow than 
be housed.” 


Page 67 contains an excellent picture of the stone igloo. 
Let us, then, look at page 174 in Stefansson’s book, “ My 
Life with the Eskimo,” for another excellent picture of the 
stone igloo. 

Then let us open Whitney’s “Hunting with the Eskimo,” 
to page 127 and read, “Referring to the igloos, each of the 
Eskimos had now, as further protection against the cold, 
built a large snow igloo at the entrance to the tunnel leading 
to his stone igloo, and had covered the stone hut with thick 
blocks of snow.” 


For further evidence, including excellent pictures and 
diagrams, consult pages 269-272 in Peary’s “Northward 
Over the Great Ice,” Vol. II, and page 54 in Peary’s “ North 
Pole.” s 


Then, if we believe the evidence before us, the stone igloo 
and not the snow house is the permanent winter dwelling of 


the Eskimo of Greenland. 


Eskimos do have snow houses for some purposes, however. 
Suppose we were to go into the woods on a hunting trip 
and were not prepared for shelter and found it necessary to 
spend several days in the woods to procure our game. 
Would we not avail ourselves of the natural material that 
that environment provided for us, such as logs, moss, etc.? 


It is the same with the Eskimo on his hunting trips. 
We must bear in mind, too, that these hunting trips often 
last for months, as it is absolutely necessary for the sub- 
sistence of the Eskimo to procure food, should game be 
scarce near his permanent dwelling. And so when the 
Eskimos are off on a hunting trip, they make their shelters 
from the materials which their environment easily affords, 
that is, snow and ice. 

Then the Eskimos have another use for the snow house. 
As has already been mentioned, the Eskimo dogs are housed 
in an igloo made of snow. Our sand-table, then, need not 
lack our pet snow igloos, but in addition, it should contain 
the winter stone house and the summer tupik or tent. 

I sha’n’t go into detail concerning the evidences which 
catalogues the snow house as a temporary dwelling, but if 
you, too, wish to go into the subject further, suppose you 
consult page 314 of Stefansson’s “Life with the Eskimo”; 
page 427, Peary’s “ Northward Over the Great Ice,” Vol: IT; 
page 112, Whitney’s “Hunting with the Eskimo”; page 83, 
Mrs. Peary’s “Children of the Arctic.” 

I have taken the first part of this article to put before you 
the evidence. I shall now endeavor to show you how we 
can make use of this evidence in planning our Eskimo history 
work this year. 

The first thing is to select a primary book which contains 
authentic material. One of the best seems to be “Eskimo 
Twins,” by Lucy Fitch Perkins. It is a splendid book and 
it contains all of the essentials that we need as a basis for 
our work. It is a charming, childlike story, delightfully 
illustrated and, above all, it is authentic. 

Mrs. Perkins visited my room several years ago, when I 
was teaching in Evanston, and told my children how she 
gathered the material for her various “Twins” books. She 
certainly is a most careful author, so we need have no fear 
regarding the authenticity of this book. 

The first problem, then, is the orientation of the children. 
One good way of securing this is to call the children together 
in an informal semi-circle any snowy day and proceed 
somewhat as follows: 

Do you know, boys and girls, this snow makes me think 
of some boys and girls who live far away where there is a 
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great, great deal of snow. Would you like to take a play 
visit there this afternoon? 


First, let us put on our coats and hats (children suit 
action to words). We must take along some very, very 
heavy coats, hoods and leggings, and we must takeplenty of 
food, for the country we are going to visit is far away to the 
north. We’ll get on the train and go northeast (children 
point) until we reach New York City. There we might 
take a boat and sail north farther and farther. It is getting 
colder. Wehad better put on our leggings and pull our hoods 
down over our ears. We shall see great, big pieces of ice 
floating on the water. Some of them areas large and larger 
than our houses. Other pieces are smaller, and perhaps we 
can see a polar bear or a walrus (show picture) taking a nap 
on one of these pieces of ice. 


We must be careful not to get too close to one of these 
huge pieces of ice, or icebergs, as they are called (show 
picture), because sometimes they turn over and if we should 
happen to be too near, our boat might upset. You see the 
iceberg has more ice under the water than we can see on top 
and when the water beats against the ice under the water 
it wears it off and breaks it off and then, when the top gets 
heavier than the bottom, it turns over. 

After a while we shall see something in the distance. It 
is a large island. (Explain.) The name of the island is 
Greenland. We will go along near the coast of this island, 
still going north, until we come to the village of Etah, 
Greenland. Here we wil] stop, and who do you suppose is 
going to meet us? A little Eskimo boy and a little Eskimo 
girl. They are twins and they look just alike, because they 
dress just alike and here they are to meet us. Their names 
are Menie and Monnie. (Give each child a hektographed 
copy of the Eskimo Twins, taken from the cover of the book. 
These may be used later in making a cover for a booklet 
which the children will write to take home.) 

Then you might ask the children if they would like to 
visit Menie and Monnie for a while. The children should 
now have some idea of the relative location of the country 
where Menie and Monnie live. Menie and Monnie become 
more like real children, not “once upon a time”’ children, 
because they can place them. 

Parts of the story can be told by the teacher and the 
children can work out Menie’s and Monnie’s village on the 
sand-table and dramatize a great many parts of the story. 

Dolls dressed in fur play the characters of the story in 
the sand-table. A trip may be taken to secure the stones 
with which to build the stone igloos. The children should 
hunt for as flat stones as they can find. Upon returning 
to the room, some of the children will take delight in building 
the stone house by putting the stones together with clay, 


while the other children might be fashioning some animal 
out of clay for the sand-table. ; 

For the polar bears, it is a good plan to secure some white 
plasticine. Another part of the construction work that is 
very interesting is the making of the kyak and the umiak, 
or woman’s boat. My boys and girls have made some 
excellent Eskimo boats by taking some small limber willow 
twigs for the frame. Ordinary brown wrapping paper 1s 
then taken and greased well with vaseline. This has a very 
similar appearance to the lining of the seal’s intestines, which 
is the natural material for making these boats. This 
greased paper is then sewn on the willow frame with a 
darning needle and string, to represent reindeer thongs. 

For making the summer tupik or tent of the Eskimos, we 
found that some old long kid gloves made admirable mate- 
rial. The fingers of the gloves made good shoes and leggings 
for the Eskimo dolls. 

The original teacher can embellish the material contained 
in the “Eskimo Twins,” by referring to other books on 
Eskimo life 


A January Sand-Table 


Laura Linn Wiley, North Carolina 





The picture above is from a photograph of a sand- 
table done by my grade in one of the Philadelphia schools. 
We used the sand-table throughout the year as a medium 
for teaching geography and used it, too, as a stage upon 
which to dramatize some of our stories in primary literature, 
the characters being represented by cut-outs which were 
fastened to long sticks and manipulated from behind by the 
children. 

This sand-table study was used during January when we 
were studying about the Eskimos. Just before this we had 
represented the story of the three Wise Men on the table, 
thereby combining our study of eastern geography with the 
story of Christmas. 

The background of this scene was made in the art class, 
the different forms being free-hand cutting. The sky is a 
very dark blue, the northern lights are very brilliant colors, 
such as red, yellow and orange. The igloo in the back- 
ground is made of clay, covered with cotton and fastened 
on with twine, to give the effect of blocks of snow. The 
figures in the foreground are cut out-of stiff pasteboard and 
touched up with crayon. A large mirror forms the pond, 
which is surrounded with chalk-covered stones. The whole 


thing is sprinkled over with Dennison’s snow, which gives it 
the glistening appearance of ice and snow. 
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Suggestions for 


31 


the Opening of Each New Day 


Edna Perrell Adel 


January 
MonpDAY 
Patriotic Period—What it Means to Start a New Year 
of Service 
TUESDAY 


Art Appreciation—Life of Michael Angelo 
WEDNESDAY 

Literature Appreciation—Story of the Months 
THURSDAY 

Story Hour—Story of the Necklace of Truth—Jean Nice 
FRIDAY 

Safety First—Care in Coasting 


MONDAY 

Patriotic Period—Patriotic Poems 
TUESDAY 

Art Appreciation—Michael Angelo 
WEDNESDAY 


Literature Appreciation—Early Life of Edison 
THURSDAY 

Story Hour—Later Life of Edison 
FRIDAY 

What Edison Has Meant to Our Country 


MOonpDAY 

Patriotic Period—An Edison Program 
TUESDAY 

Bible Story—Noah’s Ark 
WEDNESDAY 


Story Hour—The Merry Little Old Woman—Tappan, 
Child Life 
THURSDAY 
Literature Appreciation—Snow Bound 
FRIDAY 
Literature Appreciation—Snow Bound 


MONDAY 

Patriotic Period—Discuss What Makes a Man Great 
TUESDAY 

The First Snow Fall—Lowell 
WEDNESDAY 

Literature Appreciation—Story of a Snow Flake 
THURSDAY 

Story Hour—Group of Winter Poems 
FRIDAY 

Safety First—Danger of Snowballing in Public Streets 
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Board Design of Busy Work Patterns 
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The Home of Robinson Crusoe 


A Project for Second Grade Growing Out of the Reading 
Experiences of Children 


Gertrude Jordan, Ohio 





HE story of Robinson Crusoe arouses and satisfies 

an interest in primitive life. The industrial work 

which grows out of the story experience of children 
forms a basis for delightful play activities. 

Through this story a contrast can be shown between 
easy, modern ways and the hardships of pioneer days, thus 
bringing the child to a fuller appreciation of his present 
comforts, his home and school experiences. These sym- 
pathies react by giving new life and interest to the reading, 
industrial and language work. 


Method of Procedure 


Purpose—To stimulate the pupils—arouse a curiosity 
and anxiety to want to read the story. 


1 Talk about caves, using the question method. Do 
not permit the children to go too far away on this subject, 
but by careful questioning lead them to next question. 

2 Did you ever hear about any one who lived in a cave? 

3 Did you ever hear about anyone who was shipwrecked 
and stranded on a lonely island? 

4 Would you like to read a story about Robinson Crusoe? 
(Give the books to the children.) 

5 Children read the story silently. 

6 Arrange questions about the story so as to have a 
discussion. Throughout the story bring to the children 
the thought of self-reliance—what to do if left alone—how 
to take care of one’s self, etc. 


Sand-table Project 


1 Expose children to materials adaptable for this plan. 

2 Who would like to make the story on the sand-table? 

Have sand-table arranged to show the mainland with the 
ocean and bays; in the center the island and cape, with 
Robinson Crusoe’s tent, stockade, tree with hammock, and 
bower of trees. As the children make the tools, rafts and 
boats, have them placed on the island. 

After the sand-table has been worked out, a history and 
geography lesson will follow. 


Geography 


1 Point to the island. 
Describe an island. 


2 Point to the place where Robinson 
Crusoe landed. 

What would you call that point? 

3 Point to the large body of water 
Robinson Crusoe crossed to get to the 
island. 

What do you call it? 

The following is the Summary of Land 
and Water; all coming out of activities 
with sand-table project: 


1 Mainland 
2 Cape 
3 Island 
4 Cave 
5 Ocean 
6 Bay 
7 Canal 
History 
1 Why did Robinson Crusoe live in a cave? 
2 Why don’t we live in caves now? 
3 Did people always live in homes as we do? 
4 Name some of the homes that people used to live in. 


Caves in cliffs 

Snow-houses of Eskimos 
Tents—Hiawatha’s tent 

Pilgrims—log houses 

Lincoln’s home 

Homes of to-day—made of wood, brick, stucco, 
stone 

Who lived in tents? 

What did the Pilgrims live in? 

What kind of a home did Lincoln live in? 

What kind would you like to live in best of all? 


“> os QS OR 


oon 


Nature Study 


1 Homes and uses of birds—parrot, fowls 
2 Homes and uses of animals—the goat, wild-cat 
a Goat—flesh, milk, skin 
b Wild-cat—skin 
1 Do birds, parrots and fowls live in homes as we do? 
2 Tell about their homes. 
3 What animals were used in the Robinson Crusoe 
story? 
4 Tell about their homes. 
5 Did they help Robinson Crusoe? 
6 Of what use was the goat? The wild-cat? 


Literature 


Stories 

Book of Robinson Crusoe 

Swiss Family Robinson 

Cave Dwellers—Katherine Dopp 

Tree Dwellers—Katherine Dopp 

The Early Sea People—Katherine Dopp 


owwnd- 


Poems 
1 Playing Robinson Crusoe—Kipling 
2 Foreign Children—R. L. Stevenson 
3 Foreign Lands—R. L. Stevenson 


(Continued on page 61) 
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The original Oriental way 
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The modern way 








Textiles---A Project 
Anna M. Rosenberg 


UR course requires six geography lessons on textiles. 
They consist of the study of woven materials, textile 
mills, sources of raw materials, trade routes, and so on. 

In the first lesson the children brought in pieces of woven 
materials. Holding the fabrics to the light, they could see 
the interweaving of the yarns. Unraveling some of the 
threads, they saw whether the textile was made of wool, 
silk, cotton or combination of these. 

We decided to weave some rugs. In order to do so, we 
had to make our own looms. The children scoured the 
neighborhood stores for cigar boxes. We very carefully 
hammered in tacks on dots which we measured one-half 
inch apart on the narrow sides of the boxes. This required 
skill, as the wood of cigar boxes splits very readily. Now 
that we had the looms, the children brought in any wool 
that they could get at home. For the warp we used cord, 


as it was necessary to use a material that was strong and 
would not stretch or give. Tying it to the end nail on one 
side, called A, we stretched it to the same end nail on the 
other side, B; then to second nail on B side; then over to 
second nail A; to third nail, A; then to third nail, B; fourth 
nail, B; over to 4A; 5A; 5B; 6B; 6A; 7A and so on. 
Long*weaving needles were used. At first we intended to 
weave plain rugs without any pattern. In the drawi 
period the children drew some very simple rug patterns an 
the more ambitious ones made rugs of the patterns as 
illustrated. Matching and exchanging wool so that the 
colors harmonized made a very interesting lesson. When 
the weaving was finished and knotted, the rug was.released 
by pulling out the backs. Then we cut the yarn for the 
fringe. We used twelve-inch pieces which, when doubled, 
we slipped through the last row of weaving and knotted. 
Having had experience with weaving, we decided that we 
would like to see the machinery that makes complete 
patterns. In a written English period we all wrote a letter 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Designs of Rugs Made on Cigar Box Loom 
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Ideas to Try 


A Frozen Ocean 
Leta F. Itzen, Nebraska 


I have found that paraffin makes a very effective frozen 
ocean for sand-table work. Embed light blue construction 
paper in the sand the size you wish your ocean to be, then 
pour over this enough paraffin to make the ocean about a 
half-inch deep. 

The first of the paraffin which is poured will cool very 
rapidly, the paper being cold, but as you keep on pouring, 
it congeals more slowly, causing a variegation which gives 
the appearance of frozen water. This is more realistic than 
the glass which is generally used. It is especially good for 
an Eskimo or Skating Project. When you wish to destroy 
the: project, the paraffin may again be melted and put infa 
form for future sand-table work. 








Illustrated Phonetic Charts 


F I have found that illustrated phonetic charts or posters 
are a great help in the teaching of phonics. Each consonant 
or blend is printed on a 9x 12” sheet of oak tag; in the 
upper left-hand corner is the capital letter (dressed up in 
its Sunday clothes); in the upper right-hand corner is the 
small letter. A picture illustrating a word beginning with 
that particular sound is then mounted on the oak tag and 
the word printed under it. 

When a child looks at the picture he thinks the word it 
illustrates, points to the consonant or blend and says both 
the sound and the word beginning with that sound. It is, 
for instance, great delight for the child to point to the 
consonant “M,” saying the sound and then to the word 
“Mother,” saying it also. 

Bright colored pictures from various magazines were 
chosen and the entire set was not only attractive, but pro- 
vided a concrete example of each symbol, bringing that 
apparently intangible subject of phonics closer to the realm 
of child life and experience. 

The following is a suggested list for which pictures may 
be found: 


b-boy, baby fr-fruit 

c-cat, COW gl-glass, gloves 
d-dog, duck gr-grandpa, grapes 
f-fairies, fish pl-playing 
g-girl, garden pr-prayer 
h-horse sc-scarecrow 
j-jello, jumping sch-school 
k-kite sct-scratching 
l-lamb, leaves sh-sheep, shoes 
m-mother shr shrub 
n-nuts sk-skating 
p-pie, peaches sl-sleeping 
qu-quail sm-smiling 
r-raining, roses sn-show 
s-singing, Santa sp-spinning 


t-teeth, tomato spl-splash 


v-violets, victrola spr-spring 
w-water, wagon ~ squ-squirrels 
y-yarn st-stockings 
bl-bluebird str-strong 
br-bread sw-swing, swim 
ch-children, chickens th-thimble, thumb 
cl-clock thr-thread 
cr-creeping tr-tree 
dr-drinking tw-twins 
fi-flowers, flag wh-wheat 


wrt-wringing 





Increasing the Reading Class 


Interest 
Dorothy C. Retsloff, California 


“Cut-up-stories’—try them. Yes, try them, teachers, 
not only in the primary grades, but in the grammar grades, 
and I will add that many a high school student still needs 
reading lessons. 

Sometimes when the interest in a reading class begins to 
lag, try cut-up stories. Find some story suitable to the 
grade, cut it up in paragraphs or copy it on slips of paper 
with paragraphs of about equal length. 

A few minutes before the lesson period have the slips 
distributed, being sure that they are thoroughly mixed 
and let the pupil read in order of the numbers. Beginning, 
of course, with No. 1. 

If you have been wise in the selection of your story, you 
will find a new interest in your class. If the story has 
plenty of action, you’ll be surprised at the awakeness of the 
pupils. In the higher grades I’ve found it a good plan to 
appoint a committee of pupils to select and prepare stories. 
They will try to find unusual and interesting ones. .Some- 
times I’ve had two committees, and after each had prepared 
three or four stories and they’d been used, I’ve let the 
whole class vote on which committee’s selections were the 
better. 

The higher grades will soon learn to consider style, 
story, interest, plot construction and climax, and short story 
reading will become interesting both in school and out. 





The Primary Arithmetic Game 


Irene Martin, New York 


Nothing is more interesting to a primary class than the 
arithmetic game. Cut out combination cards and paste 
colored pictures on the backs of them. Give each child a 
turn at telling the correct answer to the combination on 
the card. The child giving the correct answer has the card. 
The one having the most cards at the close of the game wins. 

The name of the winner should be written on the 
blackboard and allowed to remain there until another child 
wins the honor. 





“Pocket Lessons” 


Irene Martin, New York 


How many teachers have ever tried giving small children 
pocket lessons? 

Provide sheets of paper 5 x 3 inches. Have the children 
draw and color pictures on these, fold them, put another 
sheet 4 x 2 inside this, tie the back of this little book with 
bright yarn or baby ribbon. Next write the words or 
combinations they fail to remember on the inner leaves of 
the little book and teach the child to carry it in his pocket. 

Older children, parents, grandparents, and even strangers, 
all take a turn in helping a child remember its pocket 
lessons. 
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LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS. 1-2 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHADWICK. 
Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The dramatic form for childhood reading, now so universally in 
demand, could not have a more acceptable author than Mrs. Pratt- 
Chadwick, the favorite of the young and of teachers for a score or 
more years. 

These twenty-eight plays are equally adapted for action. 
acteristic illustration for each. 
that appear in this form. 

The pages are simple and the print large. 


A char- 
It is mainly familiar folk-lore stories 


PLAYING SCHOOL. 2-3 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
A Dialogue Reader for Second or Third Years. 
These eighteen Dialogue Stories are full of the charm of Mara 
L. Pratt’s facile pen, which interests all readers equally in narrative, 
description and dramatization. 


PRATT’S AESOP’S FABLES. VOL. I 
Illustrated. Large type. 127 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
These tales that never grow old, so simplified that the youngest 


readers will find pleasure and profit in them. Best for close of first 
and beginning second year. 


PRATT’S ZSOP’S FABLES. VOL. II 
Large type. Illustrated. 127 pp. Cloth. 
Arranged like Vol. I. 
These old, old tales, just as pleasing, just as instructive to the boys 
and girls of the twentieth century as to those of the twenty-three or 
more that have preceded it. 


Price, 60 cents. 


THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE. 
A World for Little Actors. 
By Mary GARDNER 
Cloth. Illustrated. 168 pp. Price, 60 cents. 


In this Dramatic Reader the subject matter is given in two forms: 
The Story and the Play. 

“Dramatic Reproduction” —as it stands in the “grown-ups 
vocabulary — “Let’s play, Let’s make-believe, Let’s pretend,” as the 
child expresses it — has won its own way by proving that, if once 
applied, it will cure many of the worst ills to which the reading class 
is heir. 


3-4 


, 9) 


HOYT’S ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNGEST READERS. 2-3 
Fully illustrated. 171 pp. Large type. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Adapted by its simple sentences to the educational needs of all 
second year readers. Children are delighted to find that they can 
so easily read and fully understand this wonderful story. 


WOODWARD’S WATER BABIES FOR YOUNGEST READERS. 


3-4 
107 pp. Large type. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
A Classic. One of the most delightful of Nature Stories as told in 


Kingsley’s inimitable way. Miss Woodward has made it as fascinating 
to the children as the original is to these of larger growth. 
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DAVIS’ NATURE STORIES FOR YOUNGEST READERS 
Illustrated. Large type. 167 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
Simple reading, easily grasped by the child of the first grade, about 
animals of universal interest. The aim is to induce the child to 


observe for himself and to teach kindness and gentleness towards all 
animals. 


NORRIS’ THE STORY OF HIAWATHA. 2-3 
Colored illustrations. 132 pp. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
Abridged, simplified, and specially arranged for young readers. 
It is particularly happy in its combination of prose narrative and the 
original poem. The graphic, full-page illustrations whet the little 
reader’s appetite for the story, and the story lends a marvelous 
interest to the expressive illustrations that decorate nearly every page. 


HOPI, THE CLIFF DWELLER 


By MARTHA JEWETT. 
Fully illustrated. 72 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Hopi is a dear little Indian boy of the Cliff Dweller type. He is 
featured here by story and picture from the papoose stage to the 
larger, brawny, adventurous lad, who in course of training falls into 
prison and marvelously escapes at last. 

Language, reading and literature may be happily combined, as 
this Hopi story may be used first for language work in the hands of 
the teacher, and then as a reader in the hands of the children. 


CAMPBELL’S WAH SING, OUR LITTLE CHINESE COUSIN. 
Charmingly illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


As a side-light upon the geographical study of the home life, cus- 
toms and occupations of the curious and interesting people of China, 
the little folks cannot well find a more entertaining and instructive 
little volume than this. All that is characteristic in the home life of 
these orientals at the world’s end is picturesquely detailed. 


3-4. 


MULOCK’S THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE. AS TOLD 
TO MY CHILD. 2-3 
Fully illustrated. 159 pp. Cloth. 
The mysterious tale of a house Brownie who Bead in a coal cellar. 
The story of the cunning, strange, and harmless antics of this weird 
delightful creature, keeps the attention on the stretch and conveys 
as well its useful lessons. 


Price, 60 cents. 


POWERS’ STORIES OF FAMOUS PICTURES. VOL. I. 
VOL. II. 3-5 

Each volume contains 128 pages, and the stories are a with 
full-page reproductions of the Great Artists. Cloth. Each, 75 cents. 

Printer and binder have vied in producing for the little folks books 
which charm at sight. But best of all are the appreciative and lively 
sketches of Miss Powers, whose simple stvle and sweet, generous spirit 
of treatment must awaken in every little reader a deep interest in 
these famous pictures. 


2-4 


CARROLL’S ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 3-4 
Tenniel’s fine illustrations. 197 pp. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
One could not well desire a more attractive and appropriate setting 
of a famous classic for a supplementary reading book than is given 
in this edition of Alice’s Adventures. The print is large and clear, 
the illustrations full of life, the volume convenient in size and pleasing 
to the eye. 


Boston, Mass. New York Chicago 
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MACOMBER’S STORIES OF GREAT INVENTORS. 3-4 
Numerous illustrations. 167 pp. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Stories of Fulton, Whitney, Morse, Cooper and Edison. Their 
early struggles, their inventions, and their triumphs are related in a 
simple, pleasing manner; yet there is a decided success in conveying 
the useful lessons of their lives—that honor, truth, temperance, 
industry, application win the victories of life and good repute among 
men. 


MACOMBER’S STORIES OF GREAT MEN. 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Easy reading stories of the lives of some famous Americans, whom 
every child ought to know. Such biographies, so entertainingly 
written, form an admirable introduction to the more serious course in 
biography and history of the later years. The Great Men sketched in 
this book are Columbus, Washington, William Penn, General Putnam, 
and Franklin. 
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WELSH’S SOME OF OUR FRIENDS 
Illustrated. 169 pp. Large type. Price, 60 cents. 


Stories of familiar animals in and about the home, which instruct 
while they charm the little readers, who wonder and want to know 
all about these curious creatures. 


LITTLE FOLKS OF FAR AWAY LANDS. 3-4. 
By Lizzie S. Wuitrtum. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


This engaging volume narrates stories of Netka (Alaska), Faustino 
(Mexico), Rika (Holland), Karl (Switzerland), and Cherry Blossom 
(Japan). 


GODOLPHIN’S SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 3-4 
Illustrated. 176 pp. Large type. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


While all the interest and connection of the original narrative is 
retained, it is so modified and arranged as to be easily read and appreci- 
ated by children in primary grades. 


OUIDA’S STORY OF A NURNBERG STOVE. 4-5 
Edited by Saran D. JENKINS. 
Illustrated. 64 pp. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Quite as pleasing and more romantic than Ouida’s (De la Ramee) 
Dog of Flanders. The strange winter journey, the hunger, fatigue, 
sorrow and joy of little August, have at last their triumph, and the 
hunger of his soul is satisfied, for he was yet to be a great artist. 


STORIES FROM THE LAND OF NEVER-NEVER. 
By ELEANor M. JoLttie. 
Illustrated. 109 pp. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Stories of Mother Goose’s Home, which introduce, in a charming 
manner, all the children’s favorites. 
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GODOLPHIN’S ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Fully illustrated. 159 pp. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


The greatest of English Classics for children, as many claim, has 
absorbed the attention of generations of boys and girls. Miss Godol- 
phin’s adaptation is a masterly one and well deserves the gratitude 
it has secured from teachers and pupils. 


Educational Publishing Company 
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KIRBY’S AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD. 4-6 
STORIES ABOUT TEA, COFFEE, RICE, ETC. 
22 full-page and smaller half-tone illustrations. Price, 60 cents. 


With singular skill and delightful art the authors take up, one by one, 
the common contents of the Corner Cupboard and beguile the child 
with wonder words into an accurate knowledge of these articles of food 
and of the countries in which they are found. 


STORY OF LITTLE KONRAD, THE SWISS BOY. 4-5 
Beautiful half-tone on each page. Price, 60 cents. 


The sixty striking pictures of Swiss scenery, the attractive style of 
the narrative, sketching the life and habits of a brave, independent 
people, whose heroic struggles, sacrifices, and triumphs have been the 
theme of poets, travelers, and romance writers of all nations, render 
this little book especially interesting to all boys and girls. 


CAMPBELL’S WEWA, THE CHILD OF THE PUEBLOS. 4-6 
Well illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 


The life of the children of these people of the Pueblos is most interest- 
ingly told in this story of Wewa, and his play companions. The sun 
dance, the snake dance, and the harvest dance will be thrilling stories 
to tell the little folks, who will probably sigh over their civilized sur- 
roundings and wish they had been born in the Wewa country. 


STORY OF LITTLE JAN, THE DUTCH BOY. 4-6 
By HELEN L. CAMPBELL. 
27 full-page and other half-tone illustrations. Price, 60 cents. 


For cleverness of treatment, for novelty, variety, and usefulness of 
information, for a style just suited to interest the young and keep them 
ever in a pleased expectancy, Little Jan, the Dutch Boy, has scant 
rivalry. Folk-lore, history, geography, and industries are handled 
in modified form, and so simply and naturally interwoven that the 
child is glad to read on and on, and while he enjoys, he assimilates 
and thrives in mind. 


MULOCK’S THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. 3-4 
Illustrated. 188 pp. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

Gifted Miss Mulock awakens a world of interest and sympathy in 
the hearts of children, as she details the wondrous story of the most 
beautiful Prince who came at last to the King and Queen of Nomans- 
land. What the little old woman, clothed in gray, did for the Little 
Lame Prince, what an excellent King he became, let the children read 
and they will know, and learn also, “One cannot make one’s self, but 
can help a little in the making of somebody else.” 


CAMPBELL’S STORY OF LITTLE METZU, THE JAPANESE BOY. 


Cloth. 


Miss Campbell, with little Metzu in hand, comes forward with no 
end of surprises, as she, in her captivating pages, tells the countless 
and curious little ones of the occident the marvelous story of these 
little ones on the outermost edge of the orient; tells them of their life 
at home, of their plays and companions, of their school and social life, 
and of their trips to all parts of their fatherland. 


221 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Beautiful half-tone illustrations. Price, 60 cents. 


234 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


2457 Prairie Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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An Unusual Orchestra 
Alice Graydon, Ontario 


In the kindergarten department of one of the private 
schools of a large city, the scholars, who range in age from 
four to six years, are members of the kindergarten symphony 
orchestra, and on special occasions take part in the school 
program of music, and are considered quite wonderful in 
their achievement. 

The orchestra leader is chosen from among the children, 
and with a wave of a small baton gives the signal for the 
orchestra to start when the piano sounds in the opening bars 
of a march. 

‘The leader stands on a small wooden platform, elevated, 
as a conductor should be, and keeps time with the baton 
and, at intervals, when the instruments play softly, holds 
up one hand as a signal, then drops it when the playing is 
forte again. 

The instruments used in the orchestra are triangles, 
tambourines, zylophones, toad-trees, cymbals, bells, sand- 
paper blocks, drums, horns, large wooden flappers and 
castanets. 

The orchestra numbers nearly twenty-five pieces; their 
attacks are unusually fine, and at the last note each instru- 
ment stops exactly on time. 

Altogether it is most unique and unusual to see this 
diminutive orchestra in action, and a weekly rehearsal is 
held during the school year, for rendition later at the 
Christmas recital by the entire student body of the school, 
and at the Commencement exercises in June. 


Story and Word Building 


Clara Thompson, Oklahoma 





Select cheerful home scenes from the many attractive 
advertisements appearing in the leading magazines. 

For example, paste a breakfast scene on oak tag paper 
nine by twelve inches. Print beneath the picture the 
nouns, verbs and adjectives represented in the scene, being 
sure that they correspond to words in the reader that is 
being used. 

Let the children tell the story that is suggested by the 
picture, bringing in the idea of furnishings and food. This 
develops the child’s interest in the home and encourages 
methods of right living. Whenever a printed word is used, 
point to it. 

Give each child a box of letters and let him build words 
corresponding to those under the picture. When the words 
have been made, have each child name them. 





Discipline by Voice and Eye 
Dorothy C. Retsloff, California 


The moment I enter a schoolroom I can tell whether the 
teacher governs by the voice or by the eye. 

The teacher who is a successful disciplinarian uses her 
eyes much and her voice but little. She is quiet, yet her 
eyes take in even the most minute acts. The pupils know 
that her eye is upon them; they read in it when she is 
pleased, and a glance often tells of her satisfaction in what 
they are doing. 

The teacher who has poor order, nine times out of ten, 
possesses a powerful voice. She talks loud and long about 
the offenses of the few mischief-makers and in doing so 
wastes much valuable time. Confusion begins and ends the 
day in her schoolroom. 

A loud shrill voice is displeasing at all times. The 
teacher who tries to drown the noise made by her school 
with a loud voice, will gradually reach the screaming notes, 
and before the year ends the children who are inclined to be 
disorderly will take advantage of the confusion created by 
the noisy teacher, and play pranks that they would never 
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dream of playing if they were governed by the eye rather 
than by the voice. . . . 

Nine times out of ten the eye will secure attention where 
the voice fails. How much physical weariness teachers 
could save themselves if they would only realize this. A 
low voice, careful articulation and calm eyes are two of the 
most valuable assets a teacher can have. 





Paper Mats 
Blanche Blackman, Philadelphia 


The paper weaving mats which are used so much in the 
kindergarten and lower primary grades are very popular 
with the children in the orthogenic backward class which I 
teach. They happened to be new to most of the children, 
so they made a great many before the novelty wore off. 
The first ones they made were taken home. Then they 
presented mats to all the teachers in the building to use 
under their ink bottles. They used black mats for a back- 
ground and wove strips of the six rainbow colors. The mats 
were square, 8 x 8 inches, and the children wove in four 
red strips, four orange, etc. They were very bright and 
pretty, and we tacked them over the blackboard for a 
border. 

Later they made bowls, by folding black construction 
paper, 9x 12, and cutting a bowl shape free hand. We 
mounted the black paper over variously colored mats, using 
round-headed paper fasteners at the corners. Valentines 
were made by folding a sheet of construction paper, 9 x 12. 
Then folding half the paper 6 x 9, cutting a heart free hand 
in that section, and fastening a mat under the heart with 
paper fasteners. Shamrocks were made in the same way, 
using green mats with strips of a different shade. 

In the spring, we made flower posters; the basket made 
in the same way that the bowls had been. For patriotic 
decorations we used blue mats with alternate red and white 
stripes, and red mats with alternate blue and white stripes. 
One Italian boy created a furore for red, white and green 
mats. Following this suggestion, some one made a Belgian 
mat—red, black and yellow. All this weaving was the 
simplest form—over one, under one—but the various uses to 
ae the mats were put kept the children interested in the 
work. 





Winter Snow Scenes 
D. R. M., South Carolina 


Rub the window panes with Bon Ami, making a smooth, 
white, frosty-looking surface; allow the panestodry. With 
a pencil sketch snow scenes, fir trees, houses, reindeer, 
sleigh or anything else that appeals to you. 





A Preparation Reading Device 
Alice V. Cashman, Massachusetts 


An extremely pretty device to use in concluding a prepara- 
tion reading lesson was that inspired by one of the Mother 
Goose rhymes my first grade class had just been learning. 

I covered the top of a large-sized vegetable dish with 
brown wrapping paper, tying it around with string, and 
folding the edges up over the card, to prevent slipping. 
I then made several large, exceedingly realistic “plums” 
from black tissue paper, stuffed with waste paper and these, 
with a small tag bearing a word attached to each, I inserted, 
the tag end first, in slits that I had cut in the wrapping 
paper. 

Thus, my little pupils were enabled to relish a plum 
pudding of their own that in charming appearance and 
general effectiveness must have vied well with that over 
which their friend, Jack Horner, displayed such glee. And 
if their enthusiasm in pulling out a plum did not equal his, 
then he certainly must have been a riotous boy. 
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Line’s Busy 


Toy Telephone and Oral 
Language 
(Grades III and IV) 
Carrie Louise Granger 


LL our lines were certainly busy the three afternoons 
that we used our language periods to telephone. 

It is not unusual for some childish interest to be a 
suggestion for an interesting and profitable lesson or series 
of lessons. Interest in toys, automobiles, games, etc., may 
be the base of certain arithmetic lessons, the moving picture 
idea may make the history more entertaining, the travel 
method may help in geography, and various articles the 
children may bring to school may lead to worth-while 
language work. 

One day a girl brought a toy telephone that had been 
given to her. It had a very good bell, which sounded like 
a real telephone. The children showed a good deal of 
interest, so an opportunity for a little talk on the telephone, 
its origin and its value was afforded. 

In these days when the telephone is in such universal use, 
it seemed not unwise to let the children hold telephone 
conversations with each other. Another toy telephone was 
secured and groups of children were chosen to talk together. 
It was great fun to scatter around the room in groups of 
two and decide what was to be talked about. 

Some of the conversations that resulted follow. They 
are divided into three groups: 


I Telephoning as the children themselves might find 
occasion to do. 
1 


Cedar 2589 J. Is this you, Florence? 

Yes. 

Would you like to come to a party? 

Yes, I’d be glad to 

Well, you see, it’s my birthday to-day. My mother told 
me to call up and ask you to come. 

What time? 

Half-past two. 

V'll be there. 

Good-bye} 


Cedar 3532 M. 

Hello! 

Hello: Where are you going to-day? 

I’m not going anywhere. 

Let’s go fishing. 

All right. 

Take your pole and hook and come up to my house at two 
o’clock. 

You want to dig some worms. 

All right. Good-bye! 

Good-bye! 


Good-bye! 


3 


Cedar 2459 R. Hello! Irene, would you like to come 
for a hike with us to-day? 

Yes, I’d be very glad to go. 

Up on Lamphear Hill. 

Who is going beside you? 

Bettie, Claire, Anna, Florence and Ida. 

What time shall I go to your house? 

At one o’clock 

All right. Good-bye: 


Where are you going? 


Cedar 142 J. Isthis Mary? My mother has gone away. 
Would you like to come over and play with me? 
Yes. 
Would you like to play house? 
es. 
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Bring over your doll, will you? 

I'll bring my doll and all her clothes? 
Good-bye! 

Good-bye! 


Cedar 4793 M. 

Hello! 

Is this Raymond? 

Yes. Hello, Andrew. 

Well, do you want to go for a long ride to-morrow? 

Yes, I do. 

My father is going to Springfield to the fair and said}I 
could take you along, too. We'll see lots of cows and farm 
animals. Come up at seven in the morning. 


All right. Good-bye! 
Good-bye! 

6 
Cedar 2348 J. 
Hello! 


How about the ball game this afternoon? I think we’d 
better begin at half-past three. 

All right. Who’s going to pitch? 

Andrew is pitcher. I’m catcher and you are first base. 

Which field are we going to play in? 

Down in the orchard. Somebody else plays there this 
afternoon, but they start at one, so we’ll have time enough 
when they get through. 

All right. Good-bye! 

Good-bye! 

7 


Cedar 3052. Is this Myrtle? Will you come over to- 
night and stay all night? 

I'll try to. 

If you can come, I’ll ask my father to come after you in 
the machine. Can you come around six? It’s half-past 
four now. 

I guess I can come by then. 

Ask your mother if you can stay all day to-morrow. I’m 
having a party. My father will be after you soon. 
Good-bye! 

Good-bye! 


II The children made believe they were men and women 
and telephoned as grown-ups might do. 


1 

Park 1950, please. 

Hello! 

Is this the Worcester Consolidated Company? 

Yes. 

I lost my pocket-book on the car. It was on the Spencer 
line, the car that gets to City Hall at 3.30. 

Nobody has brought in a pocket-book to-day. 

It was a beaded one. If you find it please call Cedar 
2348 J. 

All right, I will. 

Thank you. Good-bye! 

Good-bye! 


Cedar 414 J. 

Hello! 

Mr. Ryan? 

Yes. 

This is Mr. Renaud. Would you come down to my 
house to-day and plow my garden? 

My horses are busy to-day and I don’t think I can go, 
but I’ll go to-mororw if that will be all right. 

It’s getting late for a garden and I wanted it plowed as 
soon as you could. 

All right. I’ll go as early as you want me. 
there about half-past seven in the morning. 

How much do you charge for plowing? 

A dollar an hour. 

All right. Good-bye! 

Good-bye! 


I'll get 
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Cedar 142 J. 

Hello! 

Hello! Will you try to get me a job at the American 
Woolen Company in Rochdale? 

Yes, I’ll try. There’s a man that got through there 
yesterday, so perhaps you might have a chance. I'll ask 
the boss, because he asked me the other day if I knew of 
anybody who wanted a job. 

Could you call me to-morrow and tell me whether I can 
get the job or not. 

Yes, I will. 

Are there any vacant seats in your jitney bus? 

Yes, that fellow that got through used to ride, so you 
can take his place if you get the job. 

How much will the fare be? 

Fifteen cents each way. 

All right. Thank you. Good-bye! 


Good-bye! 

4 
Cedar 8065, please. 
Hello! 
Hello! Is this Mrs. Mullins? 
Yes. 


This is Mrs. Brown. Will you take care of my baby 
this afternoon while I go down street? 

Yes, I will. 

I’m going down to meet my sister. We are going 
shopping. I am going to help her pick out a new hat. 

What time shall I be down? 

I’ll take the baby down to your house before I go. I 
don’t know yet what time my sister will be going. I hope 
‘you won’t have any trouble with the baby. 

O no! I won’t have any trouble with her. 

Good-bye! 

Good-bye! 


Park 4850. 

Hello! 

Is this Mr. Dube? 

Yes. 

Mrs. Lygdman called me up to see if I would shingle her 
roof because she said there’s a big leak in it. Will you 
come with me and help me work on it? 

Yes, I’ll help you with it. 

Everything is all ready there to fix it with. 

What time shall we go? 

Ten o’clock to-morrow, she said. 

All right. I’ll be there on time. 

You know it’s a big job we’ve got to do. 

It won’t take us long, because we are fast workers. 

All right. Good-bye! 

Good-bye! 


III Business calls came next. Suggestions had been given, 
such as, “Call a doctor,” “Call the fire department,” 
“Call the police station.” The children looked up 
real numbers in the telephone book. 


1 
Park 620. 
Hello! 
Is this the Belmont Hospital? 
Yes. 


Will you please tell me how my little girl is? Her name 
is Mary Brown. 

She is still on the dangerous list, but we think she is a 
little better. 

If there is any change, will you let me know right away? 

Yes, I will. 

I’m so glad she’s a little better. Good-bye! 

Good-bye! 

2 
Park 464. 
United States Garage. 
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Can you send down a garage man? I just bumped into 
a post at Grand View Square and broke my steering gear 
and bent the radiator. 

All right. I expect the tow car back any minute and 
I’ll send it as soon as it comes. Good-bye! 

Good-bye! 


3 

Park 7123, please. 

Grand Street Police Station. 

Somebody stole my machine just now while I was in the 
Worcester Market. 

Where did you leave it? 

It was on Chandler Street, near the corner of Main. 

What number was it? 

34681. 

What kind of a car was it? 

My car is a Buick roadste. 

I’ll notify all the officers on the street. 

Thank you. 

You’re welcome. Good-bye! 

Good-bye! 


a 
Park 1312. 
Hello! 
Is this the Tucker & Rice Company? 
Yes, sir. 
My water pipe burst and all the water is leaking out. 
Could you send a plumber to fix it? 
Yes. I’ll send one in half an hour. 
I live at 2 Keene Street, Jamesville. 
All right. Good-bye! 
Good-bye! 


Cedar 1445. 

Hello! 

Is this Dr. Bryne? 

Yes. 

This is Mrs. Belk. Could you come out this afternoon to 
see Mary? She is very sick. 

Yes. I’ll try to get there pretty soon. 

Well, I’ll be very glad if you’ll come as soon as you can, 
because I’m afraid she’s got diphtheria. Her throat has 
been sore the last few days and isn’t getting any better. 

All right. I'll come just as soon as my office hours are 
over. 

Thank you. Good-bye! 

Good-bye! 


P 160, please. 

Worcester Theatre. 

Would you please save me two tickets for “Blossom 
Time”? I want them for Saturday night. I’d like as 
near the front as possible, in the balcony. 

I’ll save them. You'll have to call for them before six 
o’clock Saturday night. | 

All right, I will. Good-bye! 

Good-bye! 


7 

Park 1020, please. 

Telegram office. 

Please connect me with the advertising department. 

Advertising department. 

Please print thisad. forme. “Torent. Six room cottage 
at the Lake. Apply to J. H. Smith, 97 Stafford Street. 
What day will it begin on? 

Friday will be the first day. 

I’d like to have it printed for a week. 

All right. Good-bye! 

Good-bye! 


There is so much school work that necessarily has to be 
somewhat “cut and dried,” that an occasional showing of 
the child’s spontaneity seems very refreshing. 


~~ 
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The Story of Milk _ II 


Elizabeth T. Fox, New York 


Fal 


DU coa=a———— —— 


Cut Pieces fer sides oj Truck a paste. Road — Tarn 





f 


Draw a cut man 
freehand {rom 
given Size of 
Cream paper — 
Dress mar) 


Flakes of snow with sails so white, 
Drifting down the wintry skies, 

Tell us where your route begins, 
Say which way your harbor lies? 


“Tn the clouds, the roomy clouds, 
Arching earth with shadowy dome, 
There’s the port from which we sail, 
There is the tiny snowflake’s home.” 


And the cargo that you take 

From those cloudy ports above— 
It is always meant to bless, 

Sent in anger or in love? 
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Colors 





Hills — Green 





TrucK— Black 
Larges! circle of wheel- Brown 
Smaller circle of wheel— Black 
Smallest circle o wheel- Brown 
Mik cans Gra 
Mans cap + shirt — Brown 
Mans haira shoe — Black 
Mans tTrousers— Dark Blue 





“Warmth for all the tender roots, 
Warmth for every living thing, 
Water for the river’s flow, 
This is the cargo that we bring.” 


Who’s the master that you serve, 
Bids you lift your tiny sails, 
Brings you safely to the earth, 
Guides you through the wintry gales? 


‘He who tells the birds to sing, 
He who sends the April showers, 
He who ripens all the fruit, 
That great Master, He is ours.”—E. A. Rand 
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Who’s Who in Healthland 


Sadie A. Maxwell, Massachusetts 


E way to health has become a happy adventure to the 
children of the schools of Newton, Massachusetts. In 
the crusade for health many original ideas are being 

evolved and put into practice, and the creative effort is by 
no means confined to principals and teachers. 

As the result of much study of the monthly weight charts, 
frequent visits to the libraries, and mysterious conferences 
after school hours, the children of the fourth grade of one 
of the Newton schools compiled a neat book made of com- 
position paper and dedicated it to their teacher. The book 
was presented with much formality and, as the astonished 
eyes of the teacher swept over the cover, she read: 


Who’s Who in Healthland 
Hyde Four 
1921—1922 


Turning to the title page, she read the list of the offices 
with the names of the children elected to fill them. 


Editor-in-chief 
Associate Editors 
Language Expert 
Spelling Expert 


Then followed, in alphabetic order, a page for each child 
in the class, with health achievements carefully listed. 


A. H. B.—born Boston, Mass., August 19, 1913 

Address—Rockland Street 
September-October: Gained $ pound 
October-November: Gained 13 pounds 
November-—December: Gained 1 pounds 
December-January: Gained $ pound 
January-February: Gained 3 pound 

Brushes teeth three times daily. Sleeps with windows 
open. 

ng 11 hours. Plays out-of-doors. Drinks three 
glasses of milk daily. Eats all vegetables. Eats 
all fruits. Drinks four glasses of water daily. 


While only positive achievement was recorded, a blank 
space indicating no gain, a word of encouragement was not 
lacking for the backward ones. Such data as “Tries to 
gain.” “Has made a good health poster,” “Takes a bath 
three times a week,” had found a place in this unique collec- 
tion. 

Although the book was the work of one class in one school, 
it is typical of the spirit of many children in all of the Newton 
schools. 

Co-operation has been an important contribution to the 
success of this health education in the Newton schools. 
To enlist the active interest of the parents, letters explaining 
the’ purpose and scope of the work were sent tothem. They 
responded enthusiastically, and home and school are now 
pulling together harmoniously to give the child a firm foun- 
dation for health building. 

In working out the drive for health, scales have been 
provided for the schools, and bulletins of the United States 
Bureau of Education, such as “Diet for the School Child” 
and “Teaching Health,” were furnished. Emphasis is laid 
on the fact that the gain is the important feature to stress. 
The children look forward eagerly to the monthly: weighing 
day when each child is weighed by his classroom teacher. 
Those whose weight is 10 per cent or more below normal are 
turned over to the school physicians and nurses for special 
care and attention. That the number of children 10 per 
cent or more underweight shows a steady decrease during 
the process of the school year is probably due to these 


careful weight records. After the summer vacation there 
is a marked increase in the number of 10 per cent or more 
underweight, and the records of one class show that 21 
per cent of the children lost weight during the Christmas 
holidays. 

The following system has been recently adopted by the 
Newton school department. The children are weighed and 
divided into three groups—the white, the blue, and the red 
groups. Those of average weight and over are classed in 
the white group; those who are not up to the normal 
average and yet are not 10 per cent or more below fall into 
the blue group; while the red group consists of those who 
are 10 per cent or more under the normal average. A large 
chart for every school is prepared each month to show the 
percentage of children in each group and the percentage of 
each group in each grade room. The children enjoy these 
red, white, and blue charts and it is interesting to watch 
them as they gather expectantly around the bulletin board 
to study the new month’s record. In the effort to turn the 
reds into blues, and the blues into white there is a healthy 
rivalry between grades and schools. The teacher gives each 
child a strip of gummed paper the color of his group and 
this is pasted on the lower right-hand corner of his home 
record card. 


Classroom Devices Stimulate Interest in Weight 


One first-grade teacher prepared a card for each child, 
showing a miniature scale. An arrow points to the desired 
weight and a movable arrow from a slit in the back indicates 
the actual weight. Each child selects and colors a pa 
representative to stand on the scale. When the weighing 
day arrives he joyfully moves the adjustable arrow. 

The second grade children are climbing a hill. As th 
progress in weight, they take a higher position on the hil, 
at the top of which flies the flag of health. Those who have 
reached the top stand with hands outstretched to those 
below. 

In another second grade the children have made individual 
clocks with a red hand and a blue hand. The face is 
marked off in pounds, the red hand indicating the average 
normal weight, while the blue hand moves each month to 
show the actual weight. 

A marvelous see-saw of cardboard is the contribution of 
another teacher to these unique methods. A paper doll 
represents each child, and those belonging to the white or 
blue group sit on one side of the see-saw and those of the 
red group on the other. The pounds are totaled for each 
side and are written below, while the see-saw balances 
accordingly. As soon as a child graduates from the red 
group he transfers his paper doll to the other side of the 
see-saw and adds his weight to his new team’s total. 


Health Lessons Correlated with Other Lessons 


The question of finding enough time for’ teaching jhealth 
has been solved by correlating health instruction with 
nearly every subject of the curriculum. 

As a lesson in English, health rhymes are composed in 
some of the grades and used for dictation. The best work 
is given a place in the class book of health. The following 
was composed by a child in the third grade: 


Our Dinner 


Now for our dinner what shall we eat? 
Plenty of vegetables but little meat; 
Potatoes, carrots, and spinach are fine; 
These give us strength if on them we dine. 


Another good dinner I think, don’t you? 
Is one when we have a vegetable stew? 




















Vegetables, we always have heard tell, 
Are good things to eat to keep us well. 


Some children for dinner drink coffee or tea, 
Neither are good for you or for me; 

A glass of fresh milk is better, we know, 

To make us as fat as we want to grow. 


For our dessert something sweet we will try; 
Custard pudding or jello—let’s not eat pie; 
Pie is too rich for our stomachs to take— 
Much better for us is fruit or sponge cake. 


Health stories are of absorbing interest and afford 
excellent opportunity for the cultivation of imagination. 
In the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, oral and written 
English are taught in connection with stories about health. 
One teacher commented on the fact that children take 
greater pride in their written work when it is connected 
with health. 

Health songs composed in English classes are sung during 
the singing period to tunes in the school song book. These 
are used in all grades, from the kindergarten up. A singing 
game makes the morning inspection for cleanliness a happy 
occasion. Many health songs which have found their way 
into schools in all parts of the country originated in a 
Newton classroom. 

Making health posters furnishes lessons in art work and 
English as well. These are found in every classroom and 
all children delight in making them. 

In one school the first thing to be seen on entering is the 
spirited invitation, “Play the Health Game.” 

History may repeat itself, at least on posters. A sixth 
grade boy made a poster, “The Auburndale Tea Party,” 
which pictured every detail of the historic Boston protest. 
In a wild scene, blanketed children in full war paint, assisted 
by milk bottles transformed into Indians with feathered 
head-dresses, consign huge quantities of tea to a permanent 
resting-place in the Charles River. 

Health corners are featured in several schools and nearly 
every room has a corner dedicated to health. One corner, 
emphasizing posture, is a picture gallery of children having 
good posture. The rotogravure section of the Sunday 
paper, gay-colored advertisements, and magazine illus- 
trations furnish material for the health corner. These are 
selected by the pupils and are changed each month. 


Correlating Health with Games 


Some sixth grade boys and girls showed much ingenuity 
in devising health games, one of which is made of cardboard 
checkers, adorned with carrots, beets, and glasses of milk. 
The checkers are moved over a board marked off in squares 
while a spinning hand indicates the number of squares to 
be traversed. The player is jubilant when he lands at the 
square labeled “Drink milk—five ahead,” but an untimely 
visit to the square marked, “No bath—four back,” checks 
his enthusiasm. The game is won when the player reaches 
the central spot marked “Health.” 


Variation Makes Morning Inspection Interesting 


One schoolroom has a health flag which flies next to the 
American flag. Small health flags are flown at the side 
of each desk when the occupant has come to school with a 
100 per cent record—“ clean hands and face, brushed hair, 
clean finger-nails, clean teeth, and the assurance that he 
has slept with the windows wide open, and has eaten the 
right kind of breakfast.” 

An entire school is making a determined effort to put 
over a drive on “clean teeth.” Each room has a special 
flag which can fly only on the days when 100 per cent of 
the pupils have brushed their teeth. This practice has 
aroused so much interest that sometimes a boy who has 
come to school without brushing his teeth runs home 
before school to rectify the omission so that he may be 
able to report “clean teeth.” At the time when the school 
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was visited, the flag was flying in every grade except one. 
In this room there was one boy who repeatedly spoiled 
the class record. To prevent a continuation of this con- 
dition the boys planned to take up a collection to buy a 
tooth brush for the boy, keep it at the school, and they 
themselves would see to it that it was used daily. Public 
opinion insisted on 100 per cent clean teeth! 


Milk Lunches 


The mid-morning lunch is served in every elementary 
school in Newton, and between 80 and 90 per cent of the 
children take milk. Children can be taught to eat in groups 
food that is good for them when they often refuse to eat it 
at home. They drink milk and eat vegetables in soup 
because they see the other children doing it, and thus they 
are helped to get the habit of eating these healthy foods. 
In one school the mid-morning lunch is served in a well- 
lighted basement, with tables seating 40 children at a time. 
The fifth and sixth grade shave entire charge of the lunch, 
and paper doilies made and decorated by the children are 
placed at each seat. As the children file in they hand their 
tickets to a collector, who is one of the pupils, and each 
child receives a half-pint bottle of milk with a straw and 
two crackers. When this division finishes, the empty 
bottles are replaced by fresh ones, and the next group 
comes in. 

In some of the schools the milk is served in the class- 
rooms while the children sit at their desks. When the 
weather is warm, lunch is served out-of-doors. 

The milk lunch is made a festive period for the children 
of the kindergarten and lower grades and they sing songs 
as it is being distributed. 


Nutrition Classes 


The Welfare Bureau administering the Christmas seal 
money of the Anti-Tuberculosis Association provides funds 
for the support of the nutrition classes. The children of 
this class are in charge and a physician is on duty every 
other week. The social service worker co-operates with 
the nurse and assists her in the home follow-up work. 


Open-air Classes 


The six open-air schoolrooms in Newton, all in the same 
district, were initiated at the request of the parents. Hot 
luncheons are served in the mid-morning with a committee 
of the mothers assisting in the work. As many of the 
children are expressing a preference for the milk lunch, it 
is likely that this type of lunch. may replace the hot lunch 
in the open-air schools. 


The Rules of the Game 


To acquire health, strength and joy, the children must 
keep the rules of the health game. Here are the rules: 


A full bath more than once a week. 

Brushing the teeth at least once every day. 
Sleeping long hours with windows open. 

Drinking as much milk as possible, but no coffee or 


Eating some vegetables or fruit every day. 
Drinking at least four glasses of water a day. 
Playing part of every day out-of-doors. 


e@ 
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Hurrah for the wind that is keen and chill 
As it skirts the meadow and sweeps the hill! 
Hurrah for the pulses of swift delight 
That tingle and beat in the winter’s night, 
When over the crystal lake we glide, 

Flying like birds o’er the frozen tide. 
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Number Devices from Calendar Pads 


Anna Eliza Sample, Pennsylvania 


(Book rights reserved) 


ALENDAR pads furnish excellent material for number 
devices and projects. Business houses, for advertise- 
ment reasons, will gladly give new ones to a school. 

Discarded calendars are often obtainable from printing 
establishments. At the close of a season the pads are 
useless to the printer. Pupils will also bring discarded 
calendars to school if asked to do so. 

The work of preparing the devices can all be done by 
the pupils. This proves a boon to the alert teacher search- 
ing busy work for her pupils. The clear, uniform letters 
printed in bold type—usually blue, black or red—appeal to 
the pupil. The early beginner gets practice in using the 
scissors when given a sheet to cut. The numbers should 
first be cut according to the squares. After sufficient 
practice with the scissors, pupils should be given the task 
of cutting each number according to its outline. This 
requires more skillful cutting and is an aid in teaching the 
child the written formation of numbers and free-hand cutting 
of the same. 

Pupils should have, when their lesson work is finished, 
some seat work to keep them contented and quiet while 
the remainder of the class is reciting. Not every school 
can afford a set of factory made number builders for each 
pupil, but each pupil can make his own set and keep it in 
an envelope or bok in his desk. Children enjoy a sense of 
possession. Any educational project involving this feeling 
of proprietorship is an incentive for work and results. 
Pupils always work with a happier spirit when the problem 
has a motivating background. 


Number Sets 


I Project 
Make a set of numbers to 10. 
Pupils cut numbers of 10 from calendars. 
Paste on square pieces of tagboard according to the 

size of the numbers. 

II Project 

Make a set of numbers from 10 to 20. Cut the 
numbers from a calendar. 

Project 

Make a set of numbers from 20 to 30. Cut the 
numbers from a calendar. 


Builder Numbers 


III 


I Project 
Make a building set of numbers from 1 to 30. 
Pupils cut apart the digits making the 10’s and 20’s. 
Paste each digit on tagboard or stiff cardboard. 
II _ Project 
Make a building set of numbers from 30 to 50. 
Pupils count how many 4’s and 5’s are needed in form- 
ing the 40’s and 50’s. 
Cut the correct number of digits from calendars. 
Paste on tagboard. 
Project 
Make building sets until number 100 is reached. 
IV Project 
Make building sets of 100, 200, 300, etc., according to 
the needs of pupil and course of study. 


III 


These projects and plays, with the finished sets, are in- 
valuable in teaching the reading of numbers and the 
formation of digits into correct numerals. 


Games and Projects 


Pupils use sets as busy work at desks following out 
problems assigned by teacher, as: 


1 Make a row of numbers from 1 to 25, etc. 

2 Make a row of numbers, counting by 2’s to 24. 

3 Make a row of numbers. counting by 5’s to 50. 

4 Teacher dictates numbers and pupils form them on 
desk. 

5 Teacher makes a long row of numbers on the black- 
board near the chalk sill. Pupils are given numbers and 
asked to match the same numbers on the blackboard. 
Place the correct number under the one on the board. 

6 Pupils are given a package of numbers and asked to 
build from 25 to 50, etc., around the blackboard, placing the 
numbers on the chalk sill. 

7 Match numbers on the school calendar. 
bers in the correct square on the calendar. 

8 Take a group of numbers and make the license 
number on some one’s automobile. Color with crayons. 
Paste on cardboard. 

9 Make the number on the page of the reading lesson. 

10 Place numbers on desk. Put the correct number 


Pin num- 


‘of pegs or sticks side of number. 


Lllddt 6 


11 A group of pupils cut pictures of toys, flowers, fruit, 
etc., from advertisements. Another group paste a number 
and a picture on each card. The game is to draw as many 
objects as the number tells. 


Number Strips ; 


The strips are for the use of the entire school in class 
recitation and busy work. 


Object 


To teach counting and formation of numbers. 


I Project 
Make number strip 1 to 10. 
Cut tagboard into strips 2} inches wide and the length 
of the tagboard. 
Cut numbers from 1 to 10. 
Paste consecutively on strip. 
II _ Project 
Make other strips as necessary until number 100 Is 
reached. 
Project 
Make a strip 2 to 24 consecutively. 
Make a strip 5 to 50 consecutively. 
Make a strip 10 to 100 consecutively. 
Make a strip 100 to 1000 consecutively. 
These strips are hung on the blackboard or about the 
room. The pupils write the numbers from them. 
A group of pupils can be sent to the board to copy 
a certain strip. Another group is given a different 
strip. 
IV Project a 
Make number strips, as 20-30, but omit the first digit 
of each number. Paste the last digit close to the 
right edge of strip. 


III 


Object 


Use to drill formation of numerals, expecially in formation 
of numerals containing two or more digits. 


Game 


Pupil pins the correct digits in front of the digit pasted 
on strip. Each pupil tells the number thus formed. 
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Number Problems 
Cut numbers from calendars and mount on small squares 
of tagboard. Use small-sized numbers. 
Addition 
I Addition of two single numbers. 
Cut numbers thus: 
2 1 
9 +8 


= 


II Addition of single and double digits. 


3 4 
+ 10 + 11 








III Double Digits 
18 23 
+ 30 


+ 25 


IV Column addition of single digits 
Cut double digits in half, as: 


3 1 
0 2 
7 +3 


Column addition of double digits. 
V Cut pictures of shoes, watches, hats, etc., for adver- 
tisements. Paste a problem on a card and near it paste 
a picture of some object, asa watch. Now the problem 
is about as many watches as the number tells. Pupil 
recites orally,“‘7 watches + 8 watches are 15 watches.” 


Games 


1 Pupils are given number problem cards. Solve the 
problems at their desks by writing the problems on paper. 

2 Pass numbers similar in size to those on cards. Pupils 
place cards on desks and use the single numbers to form the 
correct answers. 

3 Pupils solve problems mentally and give oral answer 
to the teacher. 

4 Cut oblong cards, 2 x 2} inches. Paste a number near 
each end and use as small flash cards. Give pupils a certain 
number of cards. They arrange them on the chalk sill and 
put correct number above each card. 

5 Paste one large number on a card. The game is for 
the pupil to tell as many number combinations resulting in 
that number as he can. 

6 Cut attractive pictures from advertisements. 
a number on each picture. The pupil tells a number story 
about the picture. The answer to the story is shown on the 
picture. For instance, two girls rolling hoops and three 

irls rolling hoops equals five girls rolling hoops. Or, three 
oops and two hoops are five hoops. This gives interest to 
the drills, so necessary for the retention of number facts. 


Paste 
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Subtraction 
Cut numbers apart and paste on tagboard. 
Use the same as for addition. 
Multiplication 
I Cut one digit from a double digit, as: 


21 19 
xX 8 X 6 





II Cut two numbers, as: 


18 22 
X 25 X 29 


III Multiplication of three digits and single number. 





918 
x 5 


721 
xX 8 








IV Make problems involving any number of digits. 

V_ In schools where multiplication “tables” are taught, 
as “tables,” the class can make a large chart for each 
“table,” using the large-sized numbers and making the 
multiplication and equal signs with crayon. 


Games 
Play the same as for addition. 
Division 
Make cards as illustrated. Use the same as for the other 
three processes. 


5)20 12)48 


Other Suggestions for Calendar Usage 


1 Ifa number had been assigned each child, paste the 
number on his book cover. 

2 Paste numbers above clothes hooks in the cloak- 
room. Assign a number to each child. 

3 Cut circular pieces of cardboard for five cent pieces. 
Paste 5 on each. 

4 Cut small pieces for dimes. Paste 10 on each. 

5 Make 25 and 50 cent pieces. Paste number on 
each. Use paper milk bottle tops, if available. 

6 Mark off each day on the calendar. ' 

7 Keep a record of the weather on the calendar for 
each day. 

8 Make a chart and keep record of the attendance for 
each day by pasting the number for each day’s attendance 
on it. 

9 Make large flash cards, using two or more numbers 
for class work. 

10 Make number charts for class work, using pictures 
of. objects cut from advertisements. See illustrations. 


Supplementary Number Problems 


Lilian A. Peckinpaugh, Indiana 


4+4= 8—4= 5+5= 


6+6= 12—6 = 


1 Kate baked 4 pies Monday and 4 pies Wednesday. 
How many did she bake on both days? 

2 Henry has 8 tops. If he gives 4 of them away, how 
many will he have left? 

3 Mother gave sister 5 cakesand me 5 cakes. 
both of us how many cakes? 


10—5 = 


She gave 


4 If Ihave 10 cents and spend 5 cents for a ruler, how 
much money shall I have left? 


5 Father has 6 pigs in one pen, and 6 in another. In 
all; he has how many pigs? 


§ John wrote 12 words. He missed 6 of them. How 
many did he spell? 


(Continued on page 58) 



































How does music educate ? 


By stimulating mental alertness; by reaching, awaken- 
ing, and guiding the developing powers of the child 
mind. It requires, however, the judicious use of repro- 
ductions of the rea/ music to secure lasting results. 


Try these lessons in discrimination in your classes 


One of these selections says “busy,” one “quiet, con- 
templative, or dreamy.” Which? 


Nocturne in E Flat (Chopin) Samaroff 6269 
Caprice (Ogarew) Powell 806 


One of these says “happy,” one says “sad.” Which? 


Waltz in G Flat Major (Chopin) Moiseivitch 55156 
Death of Ase (Grieg) Victor Orchestra 35470 


One of these says “dance,” another “gallop,” another 
“march.” Which? 


Light Cavalry Overture 

(von Suppe) Victor Orchestra 19080 
War March of the Priests 

(Mendelssohn) New York Orchestra 6464 
Waltzing Doll (Poldini) Powell 806 


One of these says “elves,” another “fairies.” Which? 


Golliwogg’s Cake-Walk 

(Debussy) Rachmaninoff 6813 
Scherzo—Midsummer-Night’s Dream 

(Mendelssohn) Philadelphia Orchestra 6238 


Who can make up a story that seems to be suggested 
by either of these? 


Funeral March of a Marionette 


(Gounod) Victor Orchestra 35730 
Ballet Music from Rosamunde 
(Schubert-Kreisler) Kreisler 723 


Have you secured attention, interest, concentration, 
discrimination? Have you aroused the imagination, the 
sense of beauty, the joy of discovery, the power of 
expression? Then you have contributed to the education 


of the children. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, N. J. 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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Lesson Plans for the Teaching of Fourth Grade 
History 


Mamie Thomson Johnson, Minnesota 


We do not draw the moral lessons we might from history. On the 
contrary, without care it may be used to vitiate our minds and to 
destroy our happinesss. In history a great volume is unrolled for 
our instruction, drawing the materials of future wisdom from the past 
errors and infirmities of mankind. . . . History consists, for the 
greater part, of the miseries brought upon the world by pride, ambition, 
avarice, revenge, lust, sedition, hypocrisy, ungoverned zeal, and all the 
train of disorderly appetites, which shake the public with the same 


“troublous storms that toss 
The private state and render life unsweet.” 


These vices are the causes of these storms.—Burke—Reflections on the 
Revolution in France. 


The history lessons for this month deal with Balboal 
Pizarro and Magellan, because the fourth grade Trave, 
Lessons, published in this magazine some time ago, took the 
children on imaginary trips into Central and South America 
for the purpose of acquainting them somewhat with the 
southern continent. These stories will further enlarge 
their concept of that part of the Western Hemisphere. 


Lesson I 
Teacher’s Aim 


To interest pupils in the discovery of the Pacific Ocean 
through the story of Balboa. 


Pupils’ Motive 


To find out how a poor boy happened to discover an 
ocean. 


Subject Matter 


Balboa in Hispaniola. 

His escape to Darien. 

He becomes ruler. 

He learns of a great western ocean. 
His discovery of the Pacific Ocean. 
His death. 


Procedure 


(The questions in this lesson are based on the story of 
Balboa as told in “Explorers and Founders of America,” 
by Foote.) Can you find Haition your map? How far do 
you think it is from Spain? What kind of men do you 
suppose were willing to travel so far in the days when ships 
were very small and unsafe? How do you suppose men and 
young boys became interested in going so far away from 
home? Locate Hispaniola. How do you suppose young 
folks felt when they heard such wonderful stories of adven- 
ture as those of De Soto, La Salle, etc.? From the stories 
you have heard about the men who explored our continent 
many years ago, what would you judge about the character 
of a great many people in those days? Do you think they 
were taught to be honest or kind, or to obey the laws of 
their country? Can you recall some unpleasant experiences 
suffered by any of these men? Can you show that if they 
had been more honest and kind they might have avoided 
some of these hard experiences? 

To-day we are going to hear a story about another man 
who had some strange adventures and who did some good 
for the world, even though he was not always good himself. 
(The teacher here begins telling the story of Balboa.) 

Do you think it was right for Balboa to try to escape 
from the laws of his country? Was the law about debtors 
a good one? If people had been better in those days, do 
you think the laws would have been better? In what way 
do you think Balboa might have escaped? (Allow children 
to think out different ways of getting aboard the ship with- 
out being apprehended.) What things might have hap- 


pened while Balboa was in that cask? 
will happen when he is discovered? 
What do you think Balboa will do when he gets to Darien? 


What do you think 


_ What do you suppose happened to the colony at Darien? 


What do you think the sailors and Balboa should do under 
these circumstances? How do you think the sailors will 
feel towards Balboa after the success which followed his 
suggestion? What qualities do you think he will need as a 
leader? Can you name any other Spaniards who wanted 
gold more than anything else? Did they always use the 
best methods in getting gold? Why do you think the 
Indians told them so many stories about the gold that might 
be taken from other tribes? 

How do you suppose Balboa felt when told about the 
great ocean? What ocean do you think it was? What 
difficulties do you think the Spaniards might encounter in 
reaching this ocean? Look at the map quite carefully and 
see if you can see any mountain that will have to be crossed. 
Imagine a conversation between Balboa and some of his 
followers when they see the mountains ahead that have to 
be crossed. What arguments do you think Balboa will use 
to persuade his followers to go on? What do you know 
about the climate of this section of the country? Why do 
you think that traveling might be a very difficult matter? 

What do you suppose will happen if they should meet 
hostile Indians? What kind of weapons did the Indians 
use? What kind of weapons did the Spaniards use? Show 
what may happen when the Indians first witness the effect 
of the Spanish guns. What do you think the outcome will 
be of this battle with a hostile tribe? 

Do you think that Balboa should attempt to take all of 
his followers and supplies with him over the last mountain? 
What kind of men should he select to go with him? How 
do you think Balboa felt as he started out on the last part 
of his journey? What do you suppose he was thinking as 
they journeyed along? What expression do you think he 
had on his face when the guides told him that water could 
be seen from the next hill? Do you think he will want to 
see it alone first? Why? Dramatize the events that fol- 
lowed. 

How do you think the news of this discovery will be 
received by the people of Europe? How will they feel 
towards Balboa? Can you see why his popularity and 
success might make many of his followers quite jealous? 

Do you think that he deserved the fate he met? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


Lesson II 
Teacher’s Aim 


To interest children in learning about explorations, etc.. 
in South America, through the story of Pizarro. 


Pupils’ Motive 


To find out how Pizarro won an empire and lost his own 
life. 


Subject Matter 


How Pizarro learned about the rich cities of South 
America. 

His journey to Peru. 

Pizarro becomes Governor. 

Pizarro captures the Inca. 

The Inca is put to death. 

Pizarro is killed. 


Procedure 
(The questions in this plan are based on the story of the 
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Conquest of Peru, as given in “Explorers and Founders of 
America,” by Foote.) What was the name of the man who 
discovered the Pacific Ocean? With a ruler, trace around 
the Pacific Ocean on your map. What large continent 
south of North America does it touch? Why did not Balboa 
carry out his desire of exploring South America? Do you 
not suppose that some of Balboa’s followers might wish to 
do so? I am going to tell you the story of the man who 
did go down into South America and had some very remark- 
able adventures there. (The teacher here begins telling 
the story of Pizarro.) 

Do you suppose that a man who had been with Balboa 
and shared in his strange adventures would be content to 
stay in Panama as a cattle farmer? What do you suppose 
he kept thinking about most of the time? If he had heard 
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that there was gold in this southern country, do you suppose 
that he would be anxious to go and find it? Do you think 
he would tell very many people about his desire? Why? 

What difficulties might Pizarro have in getting men to go 
with him when he finally makes up his mind to go? Do you 
think it would be better to go by land or by boat from 
Panama to South America? Which would be the easier 
way? Why would traveling on land in that climate be very 
difficult? Why do you think his men might very easily 
become discouraged? 

Tell what you think would happen if they should find 
palaces and temples containing much gold? Would it be 
right for them to take it? Do you think they knew very 
much about right and wrong in those days? Do you think 

(Continued on page 53) 
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PLAY IS 
MAGIC POWER! 


To teach Language successfully take your cue from 
the children’s play activities Miss Myra King has done 
this and presents forty-four interesting and helpful games 
to supplement the regular language work in her book 
of 100 pages entitled — 


*‘Language Games” 
Some of the forms on which these games are based: 











It is I She and I teach, learn 
It is he I am he sit, set 

It is we Whom do you want? lie, lay 

It is they may, can good, well 
He and I like, love 


These games are for use in the First, Second. and Third 
Grades and may be profitably used in sorne Fourth Grades. 

They are not intended to take the place of regular 
language work but rather to supplement that work, giving 
the necessary drill without making that drill irksome. 

The attention of the children is directed wholly to the fun 
in playing the game—they should not think of it as 
language work. 

The games are so planned that every child in the room 
may have an active interest in every part of the game, so 
that each one is interestedly attentive to all that is said 


and done. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
A blank page is left at the end oi each game. In these 
the teacher will find it helpful to note any variations in the 
games which she may find especially applicable to her own 
class, locality or other condition. 
Price, Postpaid, 75 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
234 BOYLSTON STREET ° BOSTON, MASS. 
221 FourthAve.,.New York 2457 Prairie Ave,. Chicago 














Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 
ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


to Work in Your School 


j HE Little Giant has 
been tested by continu- 
ous use in thousands of 
schools throughout the 
country. It has proved to 
be efficient in all respects, 
noiseless, dustless, simple 
and swift in its operation. 
It is guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction—or your 
money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is oper- 
ated by a Universal motor, adapted to all electric 
currents; it is provided with nine feet of Under- 
writers’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to 
attach to any convenient lamp socket. Strongly 
made of malleable iron and aluminum, its weight 
is but eight pounds and can be shipped by par- 
cel post. 


JAMES LYNN CO. 


Address Dept. E 14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 











N \ \ ~~ SS » 
Price, $32.50 


The Little Giant is a modern 
hygienic device that should 
be in every school. Put this 
accepted aristocrat of black- 
board eraser cleaners to work 
in your school under our guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 





THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


Swift 


Silent Dustless Simple Inexpensive 
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B. W. Hanson, Alabama 


N our Supervisor’s outlines for January, we found, under 
the head of Nature, “Observe the moon and the stars.” 
In our mild climate there seemed no better time for the 

direction of childish eyes heavenward. Before the subject 
was fairly launched, practically every child was giving some 
thoughful attention to the evening and the morning sky. 

The first aim had been to quicken his powers of observa- 

tion. It was found impossible to stop there, so the subject 
was developed as intensively and extensively as seemed 
commensurate with the growth and power of this grade. 


Preparation 


Bible readings from the Psalms. 
Reading of poems relating to sky. 
Telling short and simple stories of 

The Ancients’ Love of Skyland. 

The Milky Way. 

Our Solar System. 

Chief Planets. 

Great Bear. 

Orion. 

Shooting Stars. 

Stories of the Moon. 

The Cause of the Seasons. 
Simple board drawings and diagrams. 


Literature 


The Story of the Universe—“The Starry Sky”—Singleton 
The Book of Knowledge. 


The Child’s Treasury. 

New Students’ Reference Book. 

Peg’s Trip to the Sky—Mother Goose Village 
Pool of Stars—Child Life, February. 

Sun and Wind—isop’s Fables 

The Man in the Moon—J. W. Riley 

Wind and the Moon—George Macdonald 
The Moon—R. L. Stevenson 
Daisies—Frank D. Sherman 

Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star—Jane Taylor 





Reading 
1 Silent 

Outside material for purpose of finding poems suitable 
to read to class. 

Simple reference works for purpose of giving sky facts 
or fancies to class. 

Class and individual assignments from regular grade 
and supplementary readers, all material on the sub- 
ject having been previously listed. 

2 Oral 

Special assignments from grade readers and other 

sources. 


English 
1 Oral 
Relating of personal observations. 
Discussions. 
Reproductions of stories. 
Telling stories from board outlines. 
2 Written 
Short stories of: 
The Use of Stars. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Lesson Plans for Teaching 
Fourth Grade History 


(Continued from page 651) 


Pizarro will try to get the gold away from the natives? 
How will he do it? He has very few followers, remember. 
What do you think that he will do? 

Why do you think the King of Spain would be very glad 
to hear Pizarro’s story? How would the people of Spain 
treat him? Did Pizarro really have any right to the land, 
palaces and gold that belonged to the South American 
Indians? Did the King of,Spain have any right to them? 
Was it right for the King of Spain to make Pizarro governor 
of the Indians’ country? Why do not kings do such things 
nowadays? 

How do you suppose the Inca felt when he heard strange 
stories about the white men and the horses that the Indians 
thought had come up out of the sea? Why do you suppose 
he wanted te make friends with them? If the Indians had 
been very intelligent, would they have allowed the Spaniards 
to fool them so? 

Do you think that Pizarro treated the Inca right? What 
will the Indians do to free their leader? How will Pizarro 
and his men feel when the Inca promises them so much 
gold? Will Pizarro keep his promise? 

What do you think of the way he treated the Inca? 


Do you think he will be punished for this, some time? * 


What will happen when the Indians learn that the Spaniards 
are men and not gods? Do you think Pizarro will have 
many friends willing to help him out when he gets into 
trouble? Why? Do you think he deserved his fate? 


Lesson III 
Teacher’s Aim 


To interest children in the discovery of islands, etc., of 
the Pacific Ocean through the story of Magellan. 


Pupils’ Motive 
To hear the story of the first trip around the world. 


Subject Matter 


Where Magellan lived. 
Magellan’s voyages. 
The King of Portugal refuses aid. 
The King of Spain gives aid. 
Magellan’s fleet in Patagonia. 
Discovery of islands. 

Magellan’s death. 


Procedure 


(The questions in this plan are based on the atory of 
Magellan as given in “Hero Tales from History,” by 
Burnham.) On your map of the world. point out Portugal. 
What other countries that you have learned something about 
are near it? Imagine that you are a boy living in Portugal 
a short time after Columbus had discovered America. What 
stories do you think you might have listened to in those 
days? Why do you think so many boys wanted to sail on 
the ocean then? (The teacher begins at this point to tell 
the story.) 

Locate on your map the Cape of Good Hope, which was 
discovered by Vasco de Gama. Locate India and the 
Moluccas or Spice Islands. Do you think it a very long 
journey from Portugal to these islands by way of the Cape 
of Good Hope? Can you see a shorter way that might have 
been taken? Why do you suppose that people chose to go 
the long way rather than the short way? Can you think 
of anything that might have prevented their going the 
shorter way? 

What adventures and experiences do you think that 
Magellan might have had during these long voyages that 
(Continued on page 58) 





10-day Test FREE 


Mail the Coupon 


Where 
Pyorrhea Starts 


Is frequently in that dangerous film 
on teeth—(run your tongue across 
your teeth and you can feel it) 


The simple new tooth care 


that foremost dental 


thorities now urge as scien- 


tific hygiene—what to 
and how. 


RE you living in dread of 
pyorrhea, think maybe you 


are susceptible to it? The 


gienic rule most widely urged is 
very simple. Follow it, say men 
of science, and you will have 


better protection. 


Combating film at least three 
times daily; that, in a few words, ’ 


is what all are urged to do. 
This offers you a 10-day 


au- 


do 


hy- 





test free of the new way to 


fight it. Simply use the coupon. 


Look for film—then do this 


Most tooth troubles to-day are 
traced to a film that forms on 
teeth. A viscous film that you 
can feel by running your tongue 
across your teeth. 


That film is the chief enemy of 
good teeth. It clings to teeth, 
gets into crevices and stays. It 
hides the natural luster of your 
teeth. If your present dentifrice 
doesn’t combat it successfully, 
it’s inadequate. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
In contact with teeth, this acid 
invites decay. Millions of germs 
breed init. And they, with tartar, 
based on film, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Now new methods fight it 


For years men of science have 
given their best in seeking an 
effective combatant of that film. 


Ordinary tooth pastes do not 
cope with it adequately. Harsh, 
gritty substances were discarded 
as dangerous to enamel. Soap 
and chalk were judged inade- 
quate. Numerous methods have 
been tested and found wanting. 


Now modern dental science has 


found two new combatants and 
embodied them in the modern 
tooth paste called Pepsodent. 


Its action is to curdle the film. 
Then, harmlessly, to remove it. 
A scientific method different in 
formula, action and effect from 
any other dentifrice. 

sess 


Throughout the civilized world, 
leading dentists urge this new 
method. 


To millions it has proved the 
folly of dull and dingy teeth. To 
millions it offers daily a better 
protection against pyorrhea, tooth 
troubles and decay. 


It meets better the exactments 
of modern tooth hygiene. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva. It neutralizes mouth 
acids. It multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva to better 
digest starch deposits, which may 
otherwise ferment and form acids, 


Note, too, that it results in 
glistening teeth quickly. Under 
that film is the tooth clearness 
you envy in others. 


What you find will surprise you. 
You are urged to-make the test. 
It will cost you nothing. 


Mail Coupon for 


FREE 25.) tute to 


| 
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| | THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
| Send to: 
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PAT. OFF. 
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Dept. 434, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. } 
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Among the Stars 
(Continued from page 52) 


The Milky Way. 

Shooting Stars. 

Great Bear. 

Father Sun. 

Lady Moon. 

Our Planets. 

(Combined in book called “The Starry Sky.’’) 
3 Memorization 

Selections from Psalms. 
The Sun’s Travels—R. L. Stevenson 
Bed in Summer—R. L. Stevenson 
Lady Moon—C. Rossetti 


Arithmetic 


Time Table. 

Fractional forms, using seasons, months, weeks as parts 
of year, months, etc. 

All combinations. 

Simple oral problems. 


Spelling and Writing 


Certain star names. 
Names of months. 


Music 


The Silver Moon is Floating—Selected 

Do You Know—Hollis Dann, Book III 
Watchman—Hollis Dann, Book III 

Twelve Little Hours—Hollis Dann, Book III 
George Washington—Hollis Dann, Book III 
Rock-a-by—Hollis Dann, Book II 
Rub-a-dub-dub—Selected 


Handwork 
Drawing 
Personified Pictures 
Father Sun 
Lady Moon 
Star Children 
Phases of the Moon 
Paper Cutting 
Sky Forms 
Weather Chart 


Culmination 
Play—‘ Among the Stars.” 


At the close of the work, a play, “ Among the Stars,” was 
written, summarizing and clinching what had been learned. 
Before the class had the play well in hand, February had 
arrived with its wealth of history, literature, invention and 
song, and in the play the varied stars of February found a 
natural setting. 

The play was made to include all of the forty-one children 
in the class, giving each a speaking part, and as much as 
possible with so great a number, a part fitting his own 
personality as well as ability. 

The success of the performance demonstrated the fact 
that elaborate costuming is not essential for rather pro- 
nounced spectacular effectiveness. Every child wore a 
crown, or head-piece. Most of these were made at school. 
The children representing February’s part wore bands and 
streamers of red, white and blue crepe paper, one package 
being sufficient for all Their shields were made at school, 
the material being tablet backs salvaged from office waste. 
The flags were collected from various sources. Rather a 
large number was used and they added richness and beauty. 

These simple facts may help some who have found cos- 
tuming difficult as well as expensive. 
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The Play 


Time—Present 
Prace—Classroom 
CHARACTERS—Forty-one Children 


(Laura and Angela, two small children, are seated, pre- 
sumably, on the steps of their home. Both are watching the 
sky. Magdalene, another small child, joins them.) 


Magdalene (looking up and clapping hands) 

“Star light, star bright, first star I’ve seen to-night! 
Wish I may, wish I might, have the wish I wish 
to-night!” 

Angela Isn’t the sky wonderful to-night? How many 
stars there are, some red, some yellow, others white. Some 
twinkle, and others shine so softly, as if very far away. 

Magdalene What are the stars? Do you s’pose it’s 
really true that they are holes in the sky for the glory of 
heaven to shine through? 

Angela Mother says they’re suns. I wish I knew how 
many there are. I wish I knew all about the sky. 


(Soft flutter is heard. Children clasp hands.) 
Both Children (in hushed tones) What is that? 


(Concealed voices sing softly, “Do you know how many 
stars?’’) 


Voices (sound far away) Listen, little children of the 
earth! We heard your question. We are your friends. 

Children Who are you? 

Voices Who are we? O, we are—star shine. We are 
poetry. We are truth. Look and listen, earth children, 
and the story of the heavens will unfold before you. 


(Two children, Lillian and Rosalie, dressed in white, with 
tinsel in hair and floating from shoulders and arms, come 
slowly forward, stop a few feet apart and close to those seated 
on steps. Stand with faces uplifted and arms extended.) 


Lillian (reverently) “The heavens declare the glory o 
God, the firmament showeth His handiwork.’’ 
Rosalie “Praise Him, sun and moon, praise Him all ye 
stars of light.” 
Lillian(still with uplifted hands) 
“Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of 
heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of 
the angels.” 


(Boys and girls, wearing star crowns on heads, flutter to 
places back of Lillian and Rosalie.) 


Earth Children (clapping hands) The stars! The stars! 
(An Arab strides forth and walks up and down in frent of 
the stars.) 


Arab Long ago, in far off desert lands, the Arabs folded 
their tents t» travel by night. Beneath their feet stretched 
desert sand, above them arched the glorious sky. The 
sand shifted beneath their tread but the stars were true to 
them. They loved those guiding stars like living things. 
To many of them they gave names. They worshipped 
them. 


(The Arab steps aside and the Stars, in turn, move forward 
between Rosalie and Lillian, give their parts and step back.) 


Thomas Of all the star figures in the sky, the Great Bear 
is one of the best known to man. You will always find me 
in the north where I revolve around the polar star. Seven 
of us are brilliant stars. 

Wilford Of all the stars, I alone do not move, but shine 
always from the same spot. For ages I have guided navi- 
gators upon the trackless sea and travelers upon the 
pathless plains. 


Lillie Look to the south! There the most beautiful of 

















Here's a chance to make money 
for yourself and your school! 
—by entering this health contest 


among school children and to en- 

courage the war on malnutrition 
now being carried on by teachers, the 
Borden Company is promoting the 
following health contest: 


I’ THE INTEREST of better health 


Any teacher who organizes a health 
class of at least 10 underweight chil- 
dren may enter the contest. The class 
is to have regular health training and 
be taught to follow the fundamental 
health rules. In addition, a daily feed- 
ing of Condensed Milk is an essential 
part of the health curriculum. 


Select children who need 
building up 


There are many underweight children 
in every school who have never had 





10 sets of health prizes 


Prizes will be awarded for the ten best class 
records of health and weight gains among 
school children. To be eligible for the prize 
the class must receive regular health training 
and a daily feeding of Condensed Milk. 


There are 10 sets of prizes—$100 for each 
teacher and $200 for her school. $3000 in all. 


The period for competition in this health 
work is 4 months—Feb. Ist to June Ist. 


Bonafide health records showing weights,etc., 
for the four-month period must be submitted 
for each child. A sample health record for 
one. month will be sent to each teacher. 


Every class entering the contest must consist 
of at least 10 children. Each school may enter 
only one class but the class can be as large 
as you like. 


Teachers intending to enter the contest should 
ask for enrollment blanks. Use the coupon. 


find directions and methods of serv- 
ing in Nutrition and Health. 


Any teacher who has ever used con- 
densed milk in school knows how 
easy it is to serve. Just dilute it with 
cold water—1 can of Eagle Brand to 
8 cans of water. There's no fussing 
with ice, no danger of the milk be- 
coming sour or getting contaminated. 
You can get a supply and keep it in 
the supply room—just the way you 
keep paper, pencils, etc. Then when 
you come to serve it, all you need is 
a big pail, a can-opener, and serving 
cups. More than that, the children 
love it. 


These Health feedings are not expen- 
sive. For example, if you use Borden's 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, it will 
take six cans a week for one mid- 


a fair start in health. Select such chil- Do it now. 
dren for your health class. They will 





morning feeding a day for 10 children. 
This amounts to approximately $1.40 








get the most benefit from the work, 
and you will be delighted with the way 
their health, weight and appearance respond to your efforts. 


It is wise to enlist the help of a local doctor, the school 
physician, the school nurse, or the principal in choosing your 
health class. You may, of course, select them alone if you 
prefer. 


How to conduct the health class 


The best way to go about health instruction depends very 
largely on the circumstances under which you work. Some 
teachers will find it possible to give a 15-minute health talk 
every day. Others may wish to hold a longer session once a 
week. The classes should be held regularly and are to be 
along the lines of the health instruction given in Nutrition 
and Health. This book contains a course of 20 health lessons, 
with suggestions for posters and other health work. It gives 
the fundamental health rules and all the data you will want 
in order to conduct your health class. Free copies can be 
secured from The Borden Company. 


You will make much faster progress with your health class 
if you can rouse the interest of the mothers in their children’s 
health, too. Sets of the famous 3 Little Books, written espe- 
cially for parents, will be sent to you for use in the contest, 
on request. 


An accurate record of each child’s condition should be kept 
and submitted at the close of the contest. Record oats 
will be sent to all contestants. These show weight, height, 
age, gains or losses in weight, etc. Weight is taken as a stan- 
dard, because a change in weight is the most obvious index 
of the state of a child’s health. 


The daily ration of Condensed Milk 


The daily rations of Condensed Milk may be given in mid- 
morning or mid-afternoon, or at the school lunch. You will 
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a week. 


The importance of Eagle Brand for malnutrition 


Actual demonstrations with underweight school children 
prove that Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is wonderfully effi- 
cacious in building up child health. Experiments with feed- 
ing Eagle Brand have demonstrated its value in such repre- 
sentative places as Public School No. 38, New York City, 
and the General German Orphanage, Catonsville, Md. The 
story of these experiments may be had on request. They not 
only show the tremendous improvement Eagle Brand makes 
among underweight children, but illustrate the ease with 
which school feedings may be given. 


Double Prizes—10 of them! 


Ten sets of prizes are offered for the ten best class records 
submitted—$100 for each of the 10 teachers, and $200 for 
each teacher's school. Just think what $200 would do in your 
school—used for gymnasium equipment or school lunches 
or a piano or some other special equipment you'd like to 
have. The children, too, will gladly work for a prize for their 
school. The prizes are awarded for the best records in health 
gains, including weight and general condition, over a period 
of 4 months, Pot Feb. 1st to June Ist, for a health class of 
not less than 10 children. 


Don't pass up this chance to win a nice bonus for yourself 
and a lot of help for your school! Plan now to enter the 
contest! It offers a stimulating method of improving health 
conditions among the children in your school. You owe it 
to your school and your teaching not to negleet such an 
opportunity. Fill out the coupon below for the material you 
want. Be sure to check the enrollment blank. The Borden 
Company, 622 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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the star families shine. Some people have called Orion “the 
California of the sky,” because it is so rich in beautiful stars. 

Edward (wearing crown with yellow crepe paper tail stream- 
ing over shoulder.) If you could see me, earth children, 
you’d call me a stone. You might hold me in your hand, 
or hide me in your pocket. I am neither big nor beautiful. 
For ages and ages I have never been still, but have traveled 
faster than the fastest locomotive or the swiftest bullet. I 
try to keep away from your earth, but some day I shall go 
too close. Its air will strike me, I shall burst into flames. 
It will be my death, but you will clap your hands and cry, 
“A shooting star!” 

Grace Who has seen the Milky Way stretching across 
the sky like a cloudy band? Eighteen million stars form 
the Milky Way. 


(Stars move away. Sun and Planets come forward. 
Sun takes an elevated position in center. Planets group in 
front.) 


Planets (all together) We are the planets. For us the 
sun is the center. For us the sun is king. For ages we 
have revolved around him, each of us in his own path. 

William Iam Mercury, that planet nearest Father Sun. 

Eulalie (louching herself lightly) I am Venus. As soon 
as the sun sets, I shine in the evening sky. For ages I have 
been the star of evening, the Shepherds’ star. 

Martha Little earth children, did you know that your 
world is a planet that turns over every twenty-four hours 
and goes traveling around the sun? 

Ned Mars, the star of strength. People have been 
watching for me for a long time. They think they can see 
land, water and canals on the surface of Mars. They have 
hoped to get messages from me. 

Vance Jupiter, the giant planet. Planets do not twinkle 
like many stars. They shine steadily. Jupiter sparkles 
brilliantly. 

Melvin Saturn looks to the earth children like a large 
dull star. I do not sparkle like Jupiter here. I wear a ring 
around me. You may know me by that. 

Kathleen Uranus, far away and little known. My light 
is bluish. 

Idealia Neptune, last discovered of all the planet 
family. 


(Sun stands, right hand uplifted, spear in left.) 


Planets (bowing low and speaking together) The King! 
The King from whom comes light! Long live King Sol! 
Sun (extending hand) Cease, children, cease! I know 
your love and gratitude. For the light and heat I give you, 
how plentifully I am repaid! It is you, my planets, who 
help so faithfully in making beautiful the night. How 
wonderfully earth has resp nded to my care. 
Martha (Earth, kneeling at feet of Sun) 
O, King, without you all would be night, a freezing night ! 
From you come light and warmth—health and beauty. 
Sun (very softly) Dear little Earth! (Quickly.) But 
wait—Star Shine, who comes to share our sky? 


(All sing “Watchman.” An answering song ‘s heard. 
Singer advances slowly, singing. She is followed by a girl in 
white, wearing crescent on her head.) 


SONG 
“The sifver moon is floating, floating up so high. 
There’s a fairy crew out boating, boating in the sky. 
The moon’s bright prow she dips and tips, 
As o’er the clouds she slips and slips, 
For the silver moon is floating, floating in the sky.” 


(When song ceases, Moon steps forward. Sun and Planets 
bow to Moon.) 


Planets and Sun The Queen! The Queen! Long live 
Luna, queen of the sky! 
Velma (Moon) For countless ages my beauty has been 
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loved by man. Poetry has been written in my honor and 
songs have been sung. Babies have cried for me, but I’ve 
gone on my way around the earth making night beautiful. 
Once every twenty-seven days I revolve around the earth. 
You see me rise in the west a dainty crescent. You see 
me float up in the east a great ball of soft and shining glory. 
Rosalie (Star Shine) 
“O Lady Moon, your horns point toward the east! 
Shine, be increased; 
O Lady Moon, your horns point toward the west; 
Wane, be at rest.” 


(Moon moves to elevated position near Sun. Planets are 
grouped around. Robert limps in, one hand on back, gives 
two stanzas from Riley’s “Man in the Moon.”) 


(Four children wearing wreaths on heads appear.) 


Four Chldren Do you know, dear little earth children, 
what causes the seasons, the cold winters and hot summers? 

Lillian (pink flowers in hair) At times the sun’s rays 
hit the earth straight. Then you have me, Summer. 

Mack (cones and berries on head) At other times they 
slant very much and cause little heat. Then you have me, 
Winter, with my short days and long nights, so fine for 
reading and study. 

Evelyn (small roses in hair) And just before the rays hit 
you straight, I, Spring, come to gladden you with beauty 
and with flowers. 

Inez (yellow flowers) And just before the long slanting 
rays that are not very warm, you have me, Autumn, or Fall. 
With me travel goldenrod and colored leaves. 

Laura (springing up) 

Sing a song of seasons, 
Something bright in all, 
Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the Fall—R. L. Stevenson 


(Class break softly into song, “Flying Hours’’) 


Laura (stepping forward) 
In winter, I get up at night 
And dress by yellow candle light. 
In summer, quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 


I have to go to bed and see 

The birds still hopping on the tree, 
Or hear the grown-up people’s feet 
Still going past me in the street. 


And does it not seem hard to you, 
When all the sky is clear and blue, 
And I should like so much to play, 
I have to go to bed by day?—R. L. Stevenson 


Sun (looking toward earth children) 
I never go to sleep, dear child, 
I’m shining all the night, 
But as your world goes turning round 
It takes you from my light. 


And when it brings you back again 
You find me waiting here 

To shine a bright “Good morning” down 
On all the children dear.—Poulsson 


George (comes slowly forward reciting) 
The sun is not abed when I 
At night upon my pillows lie; 
Still round the earth his way he takes, 
And morning after morning makes. 


While here at home, in shining day, 
We round the sunny garden play, 
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Each little Indian sleepy head 
Is being kissed and put to bed. 


And when at eve I rise from tea, 

Day dawns beyond the Atlantic Sea; 

And all the children in the West 

Are getting up and being dressed.—R. L. Stevenson 


(Song, “ Rub-a-dub-dub,” is heard. February, followed by 
Birthdays, marches in, flags flying. On reaching Star Shine, 
February and his followers halt.) 


Lillian (Star-Shine, advances a step and addresses February) 
February—fortnight two, 
Briefest of the months are you, 
Of the winter’s children last, 
Why do you go so fast? 
Is it not a little strange 
Once in four years you should change, 
That the sun should shine and give 
You another day to live? 


Maybe this is only done 

Since you are the smallest one; 
So I make the shortest rhyme 
For you, as befits your time; 
You're the baby of the year, 
And to me you’re very dear. 


February Earth children, behold my stars, presidents, 
statesmen, poets, writers, musicians and inventors. Feb- 
ruary is full of stars. 


(Birthdays speak in turn and move on.) 


Ellen Februai1y 3—Sidney Lanier, the Sunrise Poet of 
the South. 

Henrietta February 7—Charles Dickens, the writer who 
gave us Tiny Tim. 
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Fred February 8—Jules Verne, who wrote “A Trip to 
the Moon.” 

Lucile February 11—Thomas Edison, the Wizard of 
America. Edison made the electric light, the phonograph, 
and many other things. He has made something to measure 
the heat of the stars. 

Frank February 12—Abraham Lincoln, who worked 
sums on a shovel, split rails for a living and afterwards 
became President of the United States. 

Ella February 14—The first valentine was a violet leaf 
with a feather through it, sent by an imprisoned man to his 
friends. 

Charles—February 15—On this date in faraway Italy, a 
baby boy was born, Galileo. Galileo loved the stars and 
it was he who made the first telescope. 

Ted February 18—Paganini, the Italian violinist, who 
could play on one string. 

John February 22—George Washington, the Father of 
his Country, “First in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” “TJ did it, father. I cannot 
tell a lie about it; I did it with my little hatchet.” 

Larkin February 24—Caruso, the wonderful singer. 
Although Caruso is now dead he stil] remains an opera star 
on the Edison records. 

Kathleen February 27—Longfellow, the children’s poet. 
The man who gave us “Hiawatha.” 

George February 28—Raphael, who painted one of the 
Madonnas we so love. 

Ellen Nickola Tesla may come last, but he is not the 
least of February’s stars. Nickola Tesla gave the world 
radio. 


(A small child decorated with red, white and blue and carry- 
ing a large flag, moves to central position.) 


Mary (holding flag up) Lam Patriotism. Earth children, 








For Teachers Using the Project Method 


UNEXCELLED HELPS 


For teachers desiring interesting and original sub- 
jects for home making, house building, training of 
animals, social and industrial needs. 


THE TEACHER’S ROBINSON CRUSOE 
By SAMUEL ALLISON. Price, 60 cents 


The story rewritten, modernized and adapted, with 
additional incidents for use in the later Primary 
Grades as a center and material for Oral and 
Written Language, Nature Study, Social and In- 
dustrial History, Ethics, Drawing and the Manual 
Arts. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNGEST 
READERS 
Large type. Price, 60 cents 


GODOLPHIN’S ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR 
YOUNG FOLKS 


Price, 60 cents 


The greatest of English Classic for children, as 
many claim, has absorbed the attention of genera- 
tions of boys and girls while they riveted their 
eyes upon the succession of projects and needs of 
this castaway upon his desert island. 


Educational Publishing Co. 


234 Boylston St. 221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














Yes, “Laddie” 
is different. 
Possibly, you'll like 
“Laddie” better than 
any other Primary 
Pencil: a new lead 
of more firmness and 
strength and really 
remarkable smooth- 
ness marks “Laddie” 
out for distinction. 
In-between-size; 
which some prefer. 


You'll try “Laddie” right away 
when you get the Dixon Beginners’ 
Pencil Packet; no charge for it to 
Teachers. 


Pencil Dept. 134-J 


Jersey City - New Jersey 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
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be true to these stripes. They stand for bravery, purity, 
and truth. Be true to these stars. 

All children (step forward and with one hand upheld cry in 
one voice) The stars! The stars! My country’s stars! 
America! America! We pledge thee our love, our service 
and obedience to thy laws. (All at salute.) 

Angela (extending both arms) O February, I love your 
stars best of all! 

Mother (steps out to earth children and shakes them gently) 
My dears, my dears, you must come in! You should have 
been in bed long ago. 

Children O mother, we don’t want to go to bed! Sky- 
land has been talking to us. 

Mother Dreaming, my dears, dreaming, out here under 
the stars. 

Children No, mother, it wasn’t a dream. 

Mother Very well, my dears, mother knows that if you 
Jook and listen skyland will talk to you; but come, let us 
tell the stars good-night. 

Laura O mother, let me say the beautiful starry sky 
verse of the Psalmist before we go in. 


“When I consider the heavens, the work of Thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars, which Thou hast ordained, 
What is man that Thou art mindful of him and the son of 
man that Thou visitest him?” 


(Heads of children rest as though -n sleep against mother. 
Class sing a lullaby very softly. While heads of all are still 
lowered, Star-Shine begins very softly but clearly) 


“The old stars set and the new ones rise, + 
And skies that were stormy grow bright and clear 
And so the beautiful, wonderful signs, 
Go round and round with the changing year.” 





Supplementary Number 
Problems 


(Continued from page 48) 
5+4= 4+5= 9—4= 9—5= 


1 A boy has 5 cents in his bank and 4 cents in his 
pocket. How much money has he? 

2 If there are 4 pictures in one room and 5 in another, 
how many are there in both rooms? 

3 A boy has 9 books. If he has read 4 of them, how 
many has he to read? 

4 There are 9 problems on the board. May has worked 
5 of them. How many has she yet to work? 

5 Ned missed 5 words, and Tom missed 4 words. How 
many did both miss? 

6 If 9 boys were playing ball and 4 went home, how 
many were left? 

7 Tom planted 9 roses and 5 of themdied. How many 
roses grew? 

8 If John spent 4 cents for an eraser and 5 cents for a 
pencil, what did he spend? 


6+4= 4+6= 10— 4 = 10 —6 = 


1 Marion had 6 dresses. Her mother made her 4 more. 
How many did she then have? 

2 Tom has 4 marbles and his brother has 6. Howmany 
do both have? 

3 Lucy found 10 eggs ina nest. She broke 4 of them. 
How many were left? 

4 Henry has 10 chickens. His brother has 6 chickens. 
He has how many less than Henry? 

5 Ifa man owes $10 and pays $4, how much has he still 
to pay? 

6 Tom worked 4 hours yesterday and 6 hours to-day. 
How many hours did he work both days? 
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7 Henry has 10 cents. If he spends 6 cents for pencils, 
how much will he have left? 
8 How many are 6 oranges and 4 oranges? 


7+4= 4+7= 11—4= 1l1—7= 


1 Ralph has 7 little chickens and his brother has 4. 
How many have both? 

2 Tom found 4 eggs in one nest and 7 eggs in another. 
How many eggs in both nests? 

3 Dick is 4 years old. How many years will it be before 
he is 11 years old? 

4 Grace has 11 dolls. If she gives 1 of them to some 
poor children, how many will she have left? 

5 May had 4 cherries and she picked 7 more. How 
many had she then? 

6 A boy had 11 cents and lost 7 of them. How many 
had he left? 

7 A man has 7 apple and 4 peach trees in is garden. 
How many trees in all? 

8 Ned raised 11 pumpkins. If he gave his mother 4 of 
them, how many has he to sell? 


8+4= 4+8= 12—4= 12—8 = 


1 There are 8 birds on a tree. How many will there 
be if 4 more come? 

2 There are 12 boys in a class. If 4 are absent, how 
many are present? 

3 John has 8 cents in his bank. How many more cents 
must he put into it to have 12 cents in it? 

4 Ned has $4. How much will he have when he earns 
$8 more? 

5 How many are 8 apples and 4 apples? 

6 Mary missed 4 words last week and 12 words this 
week. How many more did she miss this week than last? 

7 There are 4 trees in one row and 8 in another. How 
many are there in both rows? 

8 Julia had 12 cents. Shespent8 cents. What did she 
have left? 





Lesson Plans for Teaching 
Fourth Grade History 


(Continued from page 53) 


he took? Why do you think he was eager to take even 
longer and harder journeys? 

Would it be a shorter journey to go to the Spice Islands 
by way of South America than by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope? Try to imagine the conversation between Magellan 
and the King of Portugal in which the King refused to help 
Magellan. How do you think Magellan felt after this 
conversation? Why did Magellan think that perhaps the 
King of Spain might help him? 

How long do you think it might take to get ready for such 
a trip? What things will Magellan need for his voyage? 
Do you think, from studying your map, that this will be a 
long voyage and take a great deal of time? Why would it 
take much longer to make such a voyage in those days than 
in these days? 

What kind of people do you think that Magellan will be 
apt to meet in such a journey? Trace his route on your 
map. Did it grow colder or warmer as they journeyed 
southward? Can you explain the reason for this? How 
do you think Magellan’s followers will feel after traveling 
for so long a time and not finding what they wanted to find? 
Why do you think that Magellan must have been a very 
brave man? 

Point out Terra del Fuego—Land of Fire—on your map. 
Find the Ladrone Islands on your map. What hardships 
do you think these men might have to undergo before 
reaching home? Do you think Magellan was much like 
DeSoto or Pizarro? Why? Why should we remember him? 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 


Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of New York 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for the com- 
ion of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH 

HHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

only books up-to-date, as the new questions are 
added after each examination. 

The qpostions are grou by topics making the 
books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with the LATE 
EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every school in New 
York State and in the best schools in every state in 


the Union. 
47 SUBJECTS 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 1244% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B.L. 
PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has _ bee. 
compiled to meet the need for special mental wor! 
im the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Classes that 
study this book thoroughly need have no fear of menta' 
tests in any examinations. 
Price, 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 124% Dis 
count; 1 doz. or more, 25% Discount. 





HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to I -y~ from da: 
to day. What to have pupils do. hat questions t 
ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter of Color to this book 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the us: 
of teachers preparing for examinations. Price of th- 
complete work, prepaid, 35 cts. 





SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 


The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 


HEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
. 50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of Sheet, 34% x 5—Colored. I!lustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no 
trouble. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 





REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record o1 
the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year. One card answers for one pupil a whole 
year. ey are arranged for the signature of the 

rents each month. Size of each, rev inches 

rice, 12 cts. per doz; 3 doz., 30 cts. Send 12 cts 
for sample dozen. 





For any of the above books, address 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





DRAPER’S 
‘SANITARY’ 
SHADES 


Regulate the Ligh 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUC? 
Will not check, crac! 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIE: 


Luther O. Drape: 
SPICELAND INDIAN’ 





Verses for January 


A Very Exceptional Eskimo 


Shall I tell you a few of the things I know 

Of a very exceptional Eskimo? 

If you don’t believe, but of course you will— 

——. things have happened and happen 
still; 

And some of the strangest things ever known 

Occur far up in the Arctic zone. 


In the Arctic zone by the great north pole, 

Lives this Eskimo, in a scooped-out hole 

In a great snow-bank that is mountain high— 

If you reached the top you could touch the 
sky! 

And his clothes he views with a proper pride, 

They are all white fur with the fur inside. 


When he wishes his friends to come to dine, 
He calls them up on the polar line 

And says, ‘‘ Please come at the hour of two 
And partake of a dish of sealskin stew, 
With codfish oil and a water ice 

And a blubber pudding that’s very nice.” 


When he goes to ride he can start his sleigh 
And never stop for a whole long day— 
Lickety whiz-z-z! Down a slope of white! 
And a reindeer carries him back at night, 
While the polar bears from his path he warms 
By blowing one of the reindeer’s horns! 


When he goes to bed it is not enough 

To hide his nose in a bearskin muff, 

But his ears he wraps, if it’s very cold, 

In a feather bed, and I have been told 

That he roasts his head—for it really seems 

If he didn’t, the cold might freeze his dreams. 
—St. Nicholas 


I do not know, I cannot see 

What God’s kind hand prepares for me, 
Nor can my glance pierce through the haze 
Which covers all my future ways; 

But yet I know that o’er it all 

Rules He who notes the sparrow’s fall. 


I know the Hand that hath me fed, 
And through the year my feet hath led; 
I know the Everlasting Arm 

That hath upheld and kept from harm. 
I trust Him as my God and Guide 

And know that He will still provide. 


So at the opening of the year 

I banish care and doubt and fear, 
And clasping His kind hand assay 
To walk with God from day to day; 
Trusting in Him Who hath me fed, 
Walking with Him Who hath me led. 


I know not where His hand shall lead, 
Through desert wastes, o’er flowery mead; 
’Mid tangled thicket, set with thorn, 

’Mid gloom of night or glow of morn; 

But still I know my Father’s hand 

Will bring me to His goodly land. 


Farewell, Old Year, with goodness crowned, 
A hand divine hath set thy bound. 
Welcome the New Year, which shall bring 
Fresh blessing from my God and King. 
The Old we leave without a tear, 

The New we hail without a fear. —Sel. 


A new year, a true year, 
So January says. 
A sweet year, a fleet year, 
With many golden days. 
Days of fun and duty 
And other lovely things 
In the glad year, the good year 
That January brings!—Sel. 


(Continued on page 63) 














IT STICKS 


HEN Gtuvey Paste is used 
Wienec it will stick for good. 
That is why it is used ex- 
clusively in over half the public 
schools in the United States. No 
other paste embodies such excep- 


tional “‘paste qualities.” 


GLUEY Paste deserves its popular- 
ity with school authorities. It 
serves them more efficiently than 
any other paste and the cost is less. 


If you have not used GLUEY, we 
will send you a big tube for 10c— 
postage and mailing charge. Or, 
tell us the amount you use and 
we will send you prices. 













SEND 10c FOR 
THIS BIG 
4-OUNCE 
GLUEY 
TUBE! 


COMMERCIAL 
PASTE Co. 

Makers of the Largest 
Line of Adhesives 

Dept. 11 COLUMBUS, O. 





THe ComMMERCIAL Paste Co. 
Dept. 11, Columbus, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 
© I enclose 10c for the big Gluey Tube. 
CZ) I use paste in vatious quantities, Send 
me your prices. 
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“The Stand-up Noah’s 
Ark” 


Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 


The Horse and the Polar Bear 


Trace the animals on stiff drawing paper and color with 
crayons or water colors. The horse is a reddish-brown, 
with black mane and tail. The fence may be black or left 
white. The polar bear is white outlined in black, and the 
cake of ice in a very pale green. A stand 23” x 5}” is 
Sally Go Round pasted at the back of each animal (see previous issues). 





English Singing Games 
Bertha L. Swope 


: Note These English Singing Games are so much enjoyed by children that they should be in more common use by all teachers than 
they usually are. They make a strong and lasting appeal to all young children. 


Sally Go Round 


Circle Game 


(Collected and arranged by Cecil J. Sharp) 


Sal-ly go round the : Sal-ly go round 


| D.C ad lib. 


Sal-ly go round the chim - ney pots, Ev’ry af - ter - noon. Bump! 


D.C. ad lib. 





Directions for Playing forward their right legs (see illustration), and then, without 
The children take hands and dance round in a ring, pause, repeat the stanza, dancing in the reverse direction, 
clockwise, singing the above lines. At the word “Bump,” counter-clockwise. The game may be repeated as often as 


which is sung as crisply and as loudly as possible, all swing the players like. 
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Robinson Crusoe 


(Continued from page 32) 
ong 


1 There’s No Place Like Home 


Art 


tm COD 


Projects in modes of expression, tell- 
ing, drawing, making, reading, model 
ing, and writing of units in these 


The Sower—Millet 
The Gleaners—M illet 
Labor—M1llet 

The End of Day—Adan 


projects. 


La 


1 Telling — Informal 


nguage 


between teacher and pupil. 


b Loneliness 
c Danger to Robinson Crusoe 
d How to protect himself 
e Tools 
f What to do for food 
g How to get away from the 
island 
2 Making—On the sand-table make 
a Island 
b Cape 
c Bay 


In wood make and place on the table 
a Fach tool Robinson Crusoe had 


3 Modcdeling—From plasticine mode 


a Life on island 


d Canal 


b Stockade 

¢ Ladder 

d Boat 

e Gun, atrow ind bow 
f Raft 

g Calendar 

h Chair, table, cupboard 


i Basket of fruit, made of twigs 


o1 reed 


Fruit 
a Grapes 
b Melons 
c Lemons 
Animal Life 


a Goat 
b Cat 
c Dog 


Miscellar eous 
Parrot, turtle, dishes, candles 
For skelter—tents, caves 


4 Reading 


a Lessons from blackboird for- 
mulated by the children as an 


outgrowth of activities 


b Robinson Crusoe Booklet made 


by children 


c Sentences printed by teachei or 


olcer pupils on cards 
d Robinson Crusoe 
5 Drawing 


Drawing on the board of the differ- 


ent units from projects, as 


a Robinson Crusoe’s Home 

b Ship on which he sailed 

c Raft 

d Trees on island 

e Tent 

f Boat 

g Gun 

h Chair, table, dishes, cupboard 
i Robinson Crusoe and Friday 
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THE GREAT MASTERS 


A Series of 100 Color Reproductions for Picture Study 
available in two sizes with Art Appreciation Text. 


Our Introductory Offer 


100 Color Miniatures 2 x 314 in. (Gummed) ; $2.00 
1 Specimen Museum Color Print 8 x 10 in. ; 50 

1 Teacher’s Manual by Frank H. Collins : 50 

1 Picture Talks for Children—Oliver : 50 
$3.50 

Save $1.50 —if ordered at once— $2.00 


What every teacher needs and now universally adopted. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 


Educational Art Publishers 


415 Madison Ave. Dept. 22 New York, N. Y. 





—TlOoOoiLs FOR THE TEACHER’sS TRADE— 


The pliy’s the thing—for child or king 
RED LETTER DAY PLAYS 
MARGARET GETCHELL PARSONS $1.35 
The coming year will be full of festive events. Here's just the play for each red letter day And 
suited to the small ones too! ; 
LITTLE ROBIN STAY-BEHIND 
KATHARINE LEE BATES 1.75 


A charming appropriate play for each month in the year. Tne rhymes fairly sing themselves into the 
children’s memories 


WHAT SHALL WE PLAY 


ESTELLE Cook 30 
Seventy different games for the recess period. Sends the children back to work with minds stimulated 
and bodies refreshed 
THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue - - New York, N. Y. 
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r Songs ot an Hundred. 


* No book except the Bible 
and Pilgrim’s Progress has 
ever had a greater sale than 
this famous Book. This is 
partly because it is a book 
of an hundred moods—with 
an appeal to everyone. 

6,500,000 copies sold prove that no other book can compare 

with it for value. There is a surprising merit to the 


101 Best Songs 


Every note of music verified with the Author's original 

MSS, yet every song in easy, singable keys. Songs of every 
— ioti llege 

use — patriotic, home — _ a ge, a 

and glee songs, songs of love —these all are oo in roolots, 

here, for every mood and occasion. F.O. B. Chicago. 


$1.00doz., prepaid. 
Less than 12, roc. 


c~ ojample Free—Write for your copy today. cach, prepaid. 
THE CABLE COMPANY, 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
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HORSE: 
REDDISH BROWN 




































































TRAVEL AND EARN 
$2000 to $5000 


A rare opportunity for educated men 
and women. Interesting work in a high 
class field among refined people. Defi- 
nite income to start; all railroad fare 
paid. Full training, free. Constant co- 
operation and assistance. Begin a suc- 
cessful business career. You start in 
making money . . . and advancement is 
unlimited. See the United States while 
you earn a handsome income. Work is 
along school lines . . . gratifying as well 
as profitable. 


Write for FREE Booklet 


Write at once for our 24-page booklet 
“A High Way to Success.” Gives ful! 
detail of our company, its work, person- 
nel, and your opportunities. Give your 
age, education and experience. We are 
ready to start you now. Your letter will 
entail no obligation. 


The S. L. Weedon Co. 
7016 Euclid Ave. Dept. 3 
Cleveland, Ohio 














PLAYS Send for List M describing over 200 
ae especially recommended for school, 
for class-room or public performance. 
OLD TOWER PRESS 
59 East Adams St : - Chicago 








§0,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 


ac foreach set. Write your dealer for circular 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
16 South Wells Street CHICAGO 


Spencerian 
School Pens 















Spencerian Steel Pens are 
the best for schoolroom use 
because they outwear any two 
ordinary pens. They retain 
their smooth-writing points 
longer against the misuse and 
hard wear that children put 
upon pens. Children become 
better writers quickly with 
these good tools. 


For more than half a cen- 
4 tury Spencerian Steel Pens 
4% have been the standard for 
& school pens. A sample card of 
“4 one dozen asso’ pens for a 
dime. Please mention this pub- 
lication. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. 1—College, fine point; 
double elastic. 

No. ee Som, 
excellent for bookkeep- 
ing. 

No. 6—School, fine point; 

semi - 


QW =: 





tic. 

No. 47—I n- 
t ermediate, 
Soles 9 
action. 





Textiles —- A Project 


. (Continued from page 33) 


to a carpet mill asking permission to 
visit it The best written and com- 
posed letter was selected by class. This 
was properly addressed and mailed. 


Needless to say, that we enjoyed our 


visit very much. Certainly the chil- 
dren knew more about textiles and 
weaving than they could possibly have 
gotten from just class discussion and 
text-book study. Then, too, the mill 
visit would not have meant so much if 
we weren’t amateur weavers. 


Verses for January 


(Continued from page 59) 
Late lies the wintry sun abed, 
A frosty, fiery sleepy head, 
Blinks but an hour or two and then, 
A blood-red orange, sets again. 


Before the stars have left the skies, 
At morning in the dark I rise, 

And shivering in my nakedness, 

By the cold candle bathe and dress. 


Close by the jolly fire I sit, 

To warm my frozen bones a bit, 

Or with a reindeer sled explore 

The colder countries round the door. 


When to go out, my nurse doth wrap 
Me in my comforter and cap, 

The cold wind burns my face and blows 
Its frosty pepper up my nose. 


Black are my steps on silver sod, ¢ 
Thick blows my frosty breath abroad, 
And tree and house and hill and lake 
Are frosted like a wedding cake. 

—R. L. Stevenson 


“The Fireman” 


(A Project for the Winter Months 
Annie E. Dakin 


Principal of Cora B. Whitney Primary School, 
Bennington, Vt. 


(Book rights reserved) 


Statistics show that more damage 
is done from fires in cold weather than 
at any other time of the year. Hence 
great precaution is necessary to prevent 
fire and this is a good time to consider 
the fireman. 

Just after some report of fire disaster, 
either in the community or from news- 
paper accounts, the fireman is the hero 
of the occasion and some valuable 
lessons evolve from the talks about his 
duties, faithfulness, bravery, prompt 
and ready response to calls day or night. 

His manner of dress is an item of 
interest; the warm clothing necessary 
against cold and exposure, use of rubber 
coat, boots, hat and gloves, as protec- 
tion from water, and danger of contact 
with electric wires, etc. His power of 
endurance, cheerfulness and carefulness 
are good lessons for us to learn. First 
aid talks follow, as sometimes firemen 
are overcome with smoke, get: hurt 
while climbing or from falling buildings, 











Free: 


this travel book! 








Your ideal vacation— Yellow- 
stone Park! 


We'll be glad to send you this 
illustrated story of your trip. 


Nowhere can vacation dollars 
buy more! 


Northern Pacific Ry. 
**2000 Miles of Startling Beauty’’ 


Mail this coupon to 


A. B. Smith, 982 Nor. Pac. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
SSSESSSCESSSSREERER ERE SR Eee ee eee eee ees 


MY VACATION TRIP 











Books or trips I am interested in: ( ¥ ) 
Yellowstone . . O 
Pacific Northwest 0 
Rainier Park . . O 
Alaska ....QO 
Rocky Mountains 0 








“*Mr. Northern Pacific’’— Your suggestions, please. 





IN THE SCHOOL ART ROOM 
For displays the crystal heads 
harmonize with every color. 

Moore Push-Pins 

Glass Heads — Steel Points 

Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist”’ 
Protect subjects as well as walls. 

10c pkts. Sold Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 




















The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies vi 
edge hand or typewritten 
ters, notices, lessons, etc., in 
ten minutes, quickly and eas- 
ily. Printing surface 5x7, $1.00; 
6x10, $3.00; 10x12, $4.00. 
Full directions, ink and sponge 
complete. Also the perfect 
Fountain Pen-pencil to use with 
any Du tor (The Inkograph, with absolute guaran- 
tee) Self Fill, $1.50, Drop Fill, $1.00. Satisfaction or 
money back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 


E. FISHER CO. 113 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
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or slip and fall on icy places caused 
from the water freezing, etc. 

Self-control, the slogan of the fireman, 
is also adopted by the children. A 
fire drill at least once a month gives 
them the opportunity of exercising this 
new quality, and they soon learn to feel 
it as a part of their school duties. 
Running quickly and quietly into line 
and by certain ways of exit (shown and 
directed or explained beforehand), leav- 
ing the building for place of safety 
outside, form as good a lesson in self- 
control as can be found in any school 
curriculum. 

If the dril] is executed often enough, 
even the smallest children will run into 
line and leave the building almost in- 
tuitively from force of habit. 

Out of all this evolve valuable talks 
upon fire prevention, such as taking 
care of waste paper, avoiding the use of 
and carrying matches or other fire im- 
plements, especially about schools or 
other public: buildings, defective chim- 
neys, strong draughts, bonfires near the 
buildings and many other items which 
suggest themselves to the teacher with 
the guiding mind. 





The following game originated from 
the foregoing. For occupation during 
ringing of bells before school or at con- 
venient intervals during school hours, 
let the children knit on their toy knitters 
with various colored yarns—gray is 
best for this game. They understand 
that they are making hose for our fire 
department; those knitting the most, 
have the longest hose, and are able to 
reach the highest buildings. Have 
large spools or bobbins on which to wind 
the hose. Wheels of small carts or doll 
carriages make splendid reels; also 
serve as hose carts. 

A doll house or group of houses on 
table furnish the buildings. The desk 
bell—the fire alarm. Some boys may 
have toy hook and ladder, steamer, or 
hose carts which can be used with 
reality, if the buildings are placed upon 
the floor. 

One of the houses is supposed to be 
on fire. A child runs to desk, rings in 
alarm—any number he may choose to 
count. Others must be alert to get the 
right count. The children are grouped 
in families about the room, performing 
daily duties as suggested in home life of 











tive. 





pa gy gh sider next summer’s plans. 


they are succeeding 


usually like their Inquiries Invited from Responsible Individuals 


work and stay in it. 


Many of our pres- We invite inquiries from responsible cepted in positions that not only offer a 
ent associates have teachers. Upon receipt of your inquiry chance to exchange a summer of leisure 
been with us for ten we will send you a “High Way to Suc- for one of income and travel but which 
years and over. T0- cess,” descriptive of the kind of work, also may lead to a p.rmanent connection. 
day bigger oppor- the position, and the Company; and a_ Please state your age, education and 
tunities than ever personal letter, telling you whether or qualifications in reply. With only 38 
exist in our busi- not you can fit into one of these openings. positions of this type open, we suggest an 
ness. Remember, we have been in business immediate inquiry. 

over 20 years, and will place those ac- Address S. L. Weedon, President. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 








7016 EUCLID AVE. 


To 38 more Teachers 


We Offer 
Exceptional Opportunities 
for Added Summer Income 


UE to improved business conditions in general, 
The S. L. Weedon Company needs 38 mote 
teachers the coming summer for a high type of 
position that is very agreeable and highly remunera- 


$500.00 for Your Summer Vacation 


We desire to fill these positions with people of unusual ability and 
utmost refinement, because the work calls for that type of person. 
Each one of the 38 will be appointed an exclusive representative, and 
will be given an exceptional proposition bound to produce a good income. 
In past summers some of our special representatives have averaged 
$1000.00, a number earned over $600.00, and a great many $500.00 or 
more. This is at the rate of $3000.00 a year or better for those who 
qualify for positions in our permanent organization. 


Every Advantage to Those Chosen 


Those chosen will receive every advantage; guaranteed income from 
the day they start to work, and all railroad fare paid. Ambition, plus 
the careful Weedon training and constant help, will start those accepted 
on an exceptional business career along school lines. Agreeable associ- 
ates, of course, and of the highest type. 


—and Travel 


Each of these 38 positions carries with it an opportunity to travel. 
This Company be- This feature, although secondary, should carry weight when you con- 























4 
Successful People— 
Be One of Them 








Dept. 3-A CLEVELAND, OHIO 





















: You've heard 

your neighbor praise this 

I wonderful weekly magazine 

that 3 million people read. Unbias- 

ed digest of national and world affairs. 

7 Chock full of the kind of reading you want. Sci- 

ence, politics, travel, fun, question box, books, health, home, radio 

—entertainment and instruction for all. Send 15c (coin orstamps) 

today for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, or $1 for 1 year (52 issues), 
PATHFINDER, 609 Langdon Sta, Washington, 








CLASS RINGS & PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued—F REE 


We 


7778 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y¥. 






Samples loaned class officers. Prices $. 
each. No order for class, society, club y— PA 
large or too small. designs made on request. 





METAL ARTS CO,, Inc., 
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Learn by Mail 
To Play Your 
Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the widest popular 
appeal. You hear orchestras, bands, singers, in- 
strumental soloists everywhere—at dances, thea- 
ters, hoteis, amusement parks, etc. Never before 
such a great demand for musicians as now. Play 
any instrument, the way is open to you for earning 
big money. A knowledge of music adds to one’s 
popularity and prestige, opens the way to travel 
opportunities and is a source of never ending en- 
joyment to one’s self. 


Conservatory Instruction 


The University Extension Conservatory now 
places at your disposal the broad teaching experi- 
ence of some of the greatest Master Musicians of 
both America and Europe—lessons thatare no less 
than marvelous in their simplicity and thorough- 
ness, leading you from the first rudiments of music 
to a complete mastery of your favorite instrument. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. You are taught and 
coached every step of the way by the individual 
instruction of a specialist. 


Low Cost=Easy Terms 


Think of the great advantages of being able to 
get the very highest grade music lessons from the 
best teachers in the profession right in the privacy 
of your home ata surprisingly low cost. Evenif you 
were to attend the studio of a really high class 
teacher for individual instruction, you could not 
begin to get the equal of our courses at anywhere 
near the price we will quote you. Easy terms ar- 
ranged to suit your convenience, 


Mail Coupon TODAY! 
Mark An X Before Course That Interests You 


Proof of how thousands of others, both begin- 
ners and those more or less advanced in music, 
have made wonderful headway under our inatruc- 
tion methods should be proof of what we can do 
for you. Let us send you that proof together with 
our free catalog fully explaining our Courses. 
Just put an X before the course that interests you 
and mail the coupon today. 


University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. 78 Langley Ave. and 41st St., Chicago 


Please send me free catalog and full information re- 
garding course I have marked with an X below. 


Piano— Cornet— O Voice 
OCourse for OAmateur OPublic 
Students O Professional School 
ONor-nal OMandolin Music 


Course for OGuitar OHarmony 
Teachers OBanjo—5-String OChoral 
OViolin gan Conducting 























A BETTER “WEIGH” 


. * 
—in a quicker way 
Here is a message of interest to teachers who are confronted 
with the task of weighing large groups of school children. Child 


health authorities and parent communities now make weighing 
With 


a modern requirement. It’s a big job and responsibility. 
the Continental School Scale it is a more simple job. 


CONTINENTAL 
School Scales 


—are time savers—because 
they weigh and measure large 
classes efficiently, accurately 
and quickly. Teacher may 
be seated while at work. 
Legible figures may be read 
from both sides of the scale. 
Special patented features are 
built exclusively on Conti- 
nental School Scales. They 
are designed by health scale 
specialists and their advanced 
school scale construction is 
rapidly becoming a _ vital 
part of standard school equip- 
ment. 

Before you buy or specify 
school scales it will pay you 
to know the advantages of 
Continental. School Scales— 
the only scales designed ex- 
clusively to meet the special 
requirements of schools. 
Send for detailed informa- 
tion and prices. Address: eis 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 


“‘Health Scale Specialists’ 
Dept. 44, 2124 W. 21st Place - 
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THE BLACKBOARD 


is the most-used focal point for the 
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= «= entire classroom. The moment the - 
mri chalk is in the teacher’s hand all eyes | y, 
Cree are turned to see. What kind of a line 

A 


will the White Chalk make? It must 
be so clear in contrast to the blackboard 
that the child in the last seat gets the 
full meaning without eye-strain. 


Are you appreciating the full value of 
Colored Chalk? It claims attention 
immediately. It clarifies geographical 
difficulties and grammatical construc- 
tions, emphasizes decimal points, and 
exorcises spelling demons. It traces 
political and economic movements and 
fixes both past and current historical 
data. 


Write for color charts and circulars of the 


“*An-du-septic” Dusiless Crayon 

“B & S” Colored Chalk 

“U V A” Lecturers’ Square Sticks—etc. 
The Art Service Bureau will tell you how to use 
Chalks to inspire the ait class and seat work 
periods. Write us stating definite!y tne grade 
you teach and in what projects you wish 
assistance. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42d Street - New York 
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SUCCESS TO ALL 
TEACHERS 


Is sure with these 
popular pictures 


There’s a secret to every success, and the 
new high light in teaching is Visual Education. 

he schoolroom has become a magic place 
through PICTURES. Printing has a per- 
fected. Photoplay wonderfully developed. 
So that you may offer the fascinating advan- 
tage of hundreds of nature picture studies to 
your students for just a few cents. 








Dodson Nature Pictures are bringing success 
to thousands of teachers—joy and education 
to hundreds of thousands of children. Order 
liberally to-day. You will find them your 














greatest help. 
BIRDS 
In beautiful natura! colors 
(7 x 9 inches) 


Maybe your students see the birds and should 
learn to know them—or maybe they never 
have had a chance to enjoy many of the 
beautiful songsters. In either case you need 
our Bird Pictures, the finest in the world. 
There are hundreds of them. Exquisite in 
color. Each a faithful reproduction of the 
living bird and personally endorsed by Mr. 
Dodson, President of the American Audubon 
iation. We will make a selection for 
you or you can name the bird you want. 


30 for $1.00 





MINERALS 





All in color 
(7 x 9 inches) 











Precious stones are fascinating to little folks. 
Quartz is something they should know. 
And marble and copper and lead. Order a 
few for every child. Twenty-four different 


studies. 
Each 3c 
(minimum order 15 pictures) 





FISH 


In colors 
(7 x 9 inches) 
Fish are ainong the world’s most important 
assets. Little eyes sbould hear about them. 
Here are splendid reproductions of Perch 
Trout, Bass and other favorites. Splendid 
drawing subjects. Complete group of 


13 for 40c 


INSECTS 
In colors 
7 x 9 inches) 


What child does not love the Butterflies, 
and all the lovely, downy Moths? This group 
is one of our best at 


18 for 55c 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
903 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 
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AMERICAN AUDUBON ASSOCIATION 
AND IS THE OrIGINAL Birp House 


| | Mr. Dopson 1S PRESIDENT OF THE 
MAN 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY t 
JOSEPH H. DODSON 1 
903 Harrison St., KANKAKEE, ILL. ; 
I am enclosing $........ for your Nature Pictures as marked below t\ 
Number Pictures umber Pictures 
of BIRDS of FISH I 
of MINERALS of _ INSECTS , 1 
Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures and _in- 
formation on how my boys and girls can join the American Audubon 
Association, Junior Membership. I 
No... ns cee asbade euab abe eine uenkhsuaue peeeenakelene H 
Re a aco eS aaa aeRe Anew Maken eeEeN ll 
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OUR BIG CATALOG FRE 
of BOOKS <i, Publishers 
We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
We supply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with alitheir 
books. Our service is quick and satisfying. 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, ll. r 








SCHOOL OF NURSING gy'cous,. Reygsre 

by the State of Illinois 
New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Maintenance 
and monthly allowance provided. High school graduates 
only. Send for free k of Facts. Superintendent 
School of Nursing. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
Dept. P.Y. 2449 ington Bivd., Chicago, III. 


Free Tuition by Mail 2c, coneciate and bust 
ness courses thoroughly — by mail. “500 Free Tuitio: 
Scholarships” to be granted to first applicants. Apply 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE ROGERS, OHIC 


E Rings of E De- 

CLASS a “Two catalogues EE 

PINS for the asking. Pin shown here with 
any letters, numerals, or colors. 


Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5 per doz. 














MUSIC LESSONS FREE 














CAM FILL ORDERS FOR BOOKS OF ALL 
KINDS WITH COMPLETE SATISFACTION. 
CO-OPERATION OFFERED TO DEALERS 
WHO HAVE NOT HANDLED BOOS, 
Ge BAKER & TAYLORG 


354 FOURTH (hen ad YORK 





Union Emblem Co. Dept. 5 Yatiey Trust Bldg. Palmyra, Pa. 





pupils, or it may be night and they are 
sleeping in imaginary beds upon the 
floor, in corners, under table, behind 
desks, etc. When the alarm rings the 
firemen, who wake easily, jump up, get 
dressed in warm clothing and rubber 
coats (many of the boys having storm 
suits which they wear when we play 
the game). They run to the fire station 
—a corner behind the door or the cloak- 
room—get out and harness the horses 
to hook and ladder, hose carts, etc., 
while the girls and women arouse others 
who sleep heavily. Then they dress in 
warm clothing and rush to fire to lend 
assistance in ways most needed, moving 
out furniture, helping other firemen, 
etc., is suggested. Some of the women 
remain at home to care for the babies 
and smaller folks, others watch the fire 
from their windows. The firemen 
string the lines of hose, requiring judg- 
ment and skill (by tying the ropes of 
knitting to table or chair legs), un- 
capping the hydrant and attaching the 
hose requires steadiness which is quite 
hard to assume in a game inclined to 
excitement. Also coupling lengths of 
hose to reach farther (by fastening ends 
of two ropes of knitting together with 
safety-pin or common pin bent double). 
Tiny dolls as victims rescued from the 
burning building furnish lessons in real 
bravery as the boys learn to handle 
these with the greatest ease and con- 
cern, handing them over to the women 
nearby, who render them first aid and 





‘SMusic Lessons 


(> At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
B M il Wonderful home study music lessons under 

Vy great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and « et 








v » 


The only recognized Conservatory of Music giving lessons 
by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD. 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for home 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attainud. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from the very moment you enroll. 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn at home. 

Write telling us course you are 
Any Instrument jieresteain_Piano, Harmony, 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. Send now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 








SUT! wi: a 
While Teaching | 
AT become moreefficient through | 
courses in your particular { 
subject whether it beEnglish, | 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like “Genetic 
F pychology ir Story TellinginPrimeryGredes,” 
| **Elementary School Administration and Super- 
| tston,” ‘Methods of Teaching in Elementar 
| Schools,” “‘The Junior High School Movement,” 
*‘Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


The Aniversitp of Chicago 


9 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 




















with— 


takes up the Primer; 


course; 


The Bolenius Course 
in Primary Reading 


1. The Pre-Primer work ‘o build up a vocabulary 
and thought background for the child before he 


2. The use of Seat Work which includes coloring 
according to directions read silently, playing 
puzzle games, etc., as a definite part of the reading 


8. Diagnostic Tests of silent reading; 


4. Motivating and vitalizing methods, such as 
dramatization, correlation with other subjects, and 
a multiplicity of games and projects; 


Makes available for use in the classroom the latest and 
most progressive ideas in the teaching of primary 





reading. 


Unique Pre-Primer Equipment; Primer; First, Second anf 
Third Readers; Teachers’ Manuals 





Boston New York Chicago 





Houghton Mifflin Company 





San Francisco 











SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


The La Rue Readers 


By Mabel Guinnip La Rue 


THE F-U-N BOOK 
UNDER THE STORY TREE 
IN ANIMAL LAND 


HILDREN want to read not only 

different versions of old stories but 
also, and perhaps to a greater degree, 
entirely new stories. Here is a series of 
books made up of material never before 
used in school readers. They are so 
interesting and so attractively illustrated 
that children will love to read them; 
and are so sound pedagogically that 
teachers will find them very satisfactory 
to use. Charming illustrations in two 
colors by the Petershams. 


Orders sent to our branch offices will be promptly attended to 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 






























68 cents 


76 cents 


80 cents 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


Children respond to music naturally. Nothing gives 
them more pleasure than to take past in a real “musical 
play.” Through the medium of simple operettas and 
musical entertainments comes the satisfying of their 
natural desire to wn =p — the cultural influence of 
music is unconsciously abso 


THE THREE ‘LITTLE PIGS 
A Fairy Tale Song Play by Edith Adams and Carrie 
Dunlap 
Price $ .20 
MISS MUFFET LOST AND FOUND 
A Mother Goose Play by Katharine C. Baker 
Price $ .60 
THE SMUGGLESIAN 
By Elizabeth Rheem Stoner 
Price $ .60 
(Boys have a large part to play in this number) 
THE QUEEN OF HEARTS 
By William Lester 
Price $ .60 
(From the old rhyme, “The Knave of Hearts,” etc.) 
Published by 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
429 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Send for our Catalogue of School Song Books, Operetias 
and Enterlainments 





é Mediterranean 


Annual 


Summer Cruise 
on the Cunard and Anchor Liner 
TUSCANIA 


We have again chartered this 
popular steamer to sail from 
New York July 4th, returning 
September 5th. 

A really worth-while itinerary— 
63 days of enjoyment and inspir- 
ation— popular fares. 


Apply early 


THOS.COOK & SON 


NEW YO 
585 Fifth Ave. 


RK 
253 Broadway 








EARN $25 WEEKLY 


spare time, writing for newspapers, 

zines. Experience unnecessary. 
Copyright book free 

Press Syndicate, 1158, St. Louis, Mo 


maga 










Your Name A$]75 VALU 13 


Inlaid inGold NEVER sot For 
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: THE PERFECT WRITING INSTRUMENT, 

| TheNew orparit Writes like pencil with 

INKOGRAPH ink vettertian eood foun- $ 

r blot, pereteh.. fea, coe or soil ands, Makes 3 of 
carbons. Id point, shaped like fine lead 
genet» iy pat, SLND NO MONEY. 
"ay postman $1 plus postage, Arccnts wanted. 

t INKOGRAPH co. sinc., 179P Centre St. »New York 








EARN AN EXPERT’S SALARY 


Expert primary teachers get from $1800 to $3000. Earn 

2 good income by learning “How To Teach Primary 

Grades” and “‘How to Teach by Projects” by correspon- 

dence. Catalog. 

NELLIE COOPER, Desk O, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Primary Grade Specialist 





Out of the interest and experience of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association in the 
education and development of girls, have 
come the books that The Womans Press pub- 
lishes. When it offers plays and pageants, 
they a ews and pageants that have been 
successfully given and enjoyed by young girls 
everywhete, all over the country. 





take them to places of safety. Bringing 
out animals from burning barn is a 
study in itself. A distribution of “hot 
coffee” among the firemen furnishes an 
impressive lesson in thoughtful kind- 
ness; as they shiver with the cold and 
are thus warmed and encouraged. 

After the fire is all out, everything 
done for the unfortunate, the horses 
and carts are taken back to the fire 
station (going slowly back). 

Great care is used in rubbing and 
feeding the horses, putting their blan- 
kets on, stringing the hose up to dry 
(on hooks in cloakroom). 





Government Jobs 
$1140 to $3000 Year 


All teachers should try the United States Government 
examinations frequently beld throughout the entire 
country. Many permanent, life positions paying $1140 
to $3000 a year are constantly being filled; these have 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 

Franklin Institute, Dept. W 235, Rochester, N. Y., for 
list of many itions obtainable, specimen examination 
questions and free sample coaching lessons. 





A Child’s Working 
Knowledge of 
Health 


Maud A. Brown 


Director, Health Education, Fargo Child 
Health Demonstration, Fargo, North Dakota 


Given at Health Education Conference, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, June 23rd - 28th, 

1924. Arranged by Health Education Division, 
American Child Health Association. 


There is a wide gulf fixed between our 
people who are working for the physical 
health of the child and the people who 
are working for the mental and spiritual 
and moral health of the child, but that 
physical and mental health are merely 
two viewpoints of looking at exactly the 
same thing. I believe that we can 
achieve a collective health attitude, 
constant, and permanent enough to 
measure. It is our duty to try to 
achieve this attitude and to find units 
in which to measure it. If we try per- 
sistently and consistently enough we 
will have measurable results. Atti- 
tudes are expressed in behavior. Any 
permanent change in attitude will result 
in permanent change in behavior of 
some sort, and behavior should be sub- 
ject to measurement. The chief diffi- 
culty about measuring attitudes is in 
getting the attitudes. 

By the time the child enters kinder- 
garten he should know the geography 
of his own body, that is, know an accu- 
rate, scientific decent noun with which 
to designate every part of his external 
anatomy. He should Be given the 
verbs to designate the various functions 
of the parts of the body as soon as he 
asks questions. 

Children who come to the kinder- 
garten teacher differ very widely as to 
their equipment in the matter of per- 

(Continued on page 69) 












. Modern Arts Course 
The most extensively used series in America, 
invite requests for copies of their new illustrated 
catalogue of 

General School Supplies 

School Art Materials 


Write for your copy today, addressing Dept. _—_ at nearest office. 


Practical Drewting Company 


Chicago IIL. _ Dallas 'T Tex 


























ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
and the 
PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS 


HE CELEBRATIONS that children love 
arecoming nowin quick succession. Pre- 
pare for them with a copy of 


The Gala Book 


It will be a source of inspiration to you, no 
matter how simple or how elaborate you 
wish to make your celebration. It will tell 
you how to decorate your class-room, how 
to make paper hats and costumes, how to 
make favors and other simple, delightful 
things that children will enjoy. It will give 
you the help you want in planning for all 
the holiday occasions until summer, 


There are Dennison materials of all kinds 
for decorative purposes, and they can be 
used in innumerable ways. With them you 
can transformthe appearance ofthe school- 
room. A frieze above the black-board, ban- 
ners or posters on the walls, festoons of 
crepe paper,all are easily arranged, andthe 
children will enjoy helping you with tbe 
bright, colorful materials. Dennison materi- 
als are inexpensive and they areeasy to use. 


Get the Gala Book now. It costs only ten 
cents. Stationers, department stores, and 
many druggists have it, as well as a com- 
plete selection of Dennison holiday goods. 
Or, send in this coupon and the book will 
be mailed you immediately. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 8A 
Framingham, Mass. 

Enclosed is 10 cents (15 cents, Canada) for 
my copy of the Gala Book. 


a 











For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 
Action, Imitation and Fun Series 
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New Educational Books 


OUR FAITH IN EDUCATION. By Henry Suzzallo, Ph.D. 
Lippincott. 1924 


Dr. Suzzallo, in this little book does much to 
strengthen “our faith in education,” for he not only 
emphasizes the importance of education, but the need 
for a carefully built foundation laid by capable hands, 
under conscientious supervision. He says: A square 
deal in adult life is not worth much unless there is a 
fair chance during childhood.” Readers are in- 
spired with a desire to give every child that “fair 
chance.”” Moreover, he encourages the teacher, and 
that is a great deal. At last we are beginning to 
realize that heretofore we have not given the teacher 
the appreciation due her. The teacher is seen as a 
sovereign power, and is urged to greater achievement, 
so exalted does her task appear. Each paragraph of 
the little book makes its point; it is readable and 
convincing. 


ENGLISH FOR EVERYBODY. By G. M. Miller, A.A. 
G. M. Miller, 1341 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


“English for Everybody” is a rapid review of essen- 
tials necessary as a foundation to higher English, 
excellent for classroom or individual use. The book 
is, in reality, an original compendium of information 
in correct English, contributing to cultured speech and 
poise. It is a concise practical course in Business and 
Social English, for everyone who realizes the absolute 
necessity of knowing correct English. Since practical 
application to everyday speech is its chief aim, the 
book contains the essential points, only, of grammar 
and rhetoric, common errors in speech, pronunciation, 
etymology and vocabulary, useful hints in letter 
writing, spelling, and some humorous poems illus- 


trating the vagaries of the English language. One is © 


convinced that it is ‘English for Everybody.” 


A LANGUAGE GARDEN. By Inez M. Howard, Alice 
Hawthorne, Mae Howard. Macmillan. 1924 


This primary language book, with its short, simple 
sentences, copious illustrations, and variety of practical 
helps to the child’s acquiring of a vocabulary, is at 
once ingenious and unusual. The child learns his 
new words by grasping the facts, and perceiving events 
which come within his comprehension and experience. 
The observation or fact is a seed, the new word a plant 
or flower, and the resulting vocabulary the child’s 
own language garden. Besides adding to his vocabu- 
lary, the child’s store of information is enlarged, for 
in the acquiring of new words, the author widens the 
child’s scope, introducing him to the story of Colum- 
bus, to the story of King Alfred and the cakes, to 
elementary health rules, to letter writing, to common 
abbreviations, and stimulates his imagination by 
conversations on subjects real and fanciful. Thus, as 
the vocabulary grows, information increases. The 
authors know from experience what the young child 
needs, and they know how to give it to him. 


OLD TALES OF THE EAST. By N. Moore Banta. 
Flanagan. 1924 , 


This is an ideal book for a teacher to read to young- 
sters, or to be given as a reward or gift. The book 
itself abounds in bright illustrations which make it a 
pleasure to any reader, old or young. The stories are 
full of action, enthusiasm and color, stimulating the 
child’s interest and creative fancy, while supplying 


wise old proverbs or morals from the East. The tales 
are collected from the Chinese, Japanese, Hebrew, 
Hindu, Turkish and Arabian, and thus have all their 
quaintness and charm. 


THE SILENT READING Hour. By Guy T. Buswell 
and William H. Wheeler. Wheeler Publishing 
Company. 1924 


We are very enthusiastic about the Silent Readers, 
for we are now convinced of the superiority of the 
silent reading process. The authors had two main 
purposes in choosing their contents to interest the 
child so that he will form the habit of reading to 
himself, to have selections deal with the world in 
which the child lives. The ultimate aim of the books 
is to teach the child that reading is merely a process of 
gaining thought. 

As supplement to the readers there are two sets of 
“Practice Exercises in Careful Silent Reading”’ in 
loose-leaf note-book form, a means of checking up the 
accuracy with which. the child reads to himself. His 
reading concerns pictures which he colors according to 
what he has read. These are to be used less frequently 
than the Readers themselves. 

There are three volumes of “The Silent Reading 
Hour,” the first with its short sentences and simple 
thought, the second more advanced, and the third 
more sustained in thought, so that by the time the 
child reaches the end of the fourth grade, he will be 
able to read simple prose or poetry for enjoyment, 
and do it with the same ease that a college student 
could do an amount and content in comparison to his 
more developed power. 

The books are charming in illustration and content, 
and with proper direction by the teacher, there is 
every reason to believe that with little hard effort 
the child will be able to assimilate an accumulation of 
fact and general information, which he could never 
attain in oral reading, so often a trial to both teacher 
and pupils. 

All this is but a little of what might be saidin 
praise of “The Silent Reading Hour.”’ 


THE BROWN ELDREDGE ARITHMETIC—Book I. By 
Joseph C. Brown, A.B., A.M. and Albert C. 
Eldredge, B.S. Row, Peterson 


Here at last is an Arithmetic to which we can honestly 
apply the word interesting. Little girls, do you know 
that when the book asks you if there are two robins in 
one nest and three in another, you just have to say 
five before the book asks, because you have to know 
right away just how many robins live in those nests? 
And when mother tells you that she bought seven 
yards of ribbon for your dress and has used four yards, 
and will use two more, but that you can have the rest 
for your doll, it doesn’t take very long before you say 
to yourself, “‘A whole yard for dolly’s dress!”’ 

Little boys—of course, you like arithmetic anyway 
—but you'll be quicker than ever at it when you 
count Boy Scouts and Indians, and when mother 
gives you five cents and you spend two for a top, 
you know in a minute that you have three cents left 
for marbles. 

This book stays with you, girls and boys, until the 
end of the fourth grade, so that the girls can do 
errands for mother and get the right change, and 
the boys can tell right off how many gallons of gasoline 
father will need for the week-end trip. 

This is the kind of a book that keeps girls and boys 
from boredom in arithmetic class. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES—Continued from page 69 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED eo 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager. 


SG Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 








REGISTER NOW 


™ TEAGHERS’ EXCHANG “ 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS"AND SCHOOLS 


Write us your qualifications and ask for our free literature 
Graduates 


ine poeta tees” ™ CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 
gad UNDERGRADUATES Address M.S. CoLE, Secy. MARION, INDIANA 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 74 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “xi your” 


college and norma! graduates, specialists and other teachers to college, public and private 
schools in sll gars of the of the country. 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


Teachers Agency 


BREWE 431 $0. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Oldest National Agency — Established, 1882 
Forty-two Years of Successful Service Tell Our Story 























120% increase in business in the past four years 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 
Publisher of the Famous BREWER NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


FREE ENROLLMENT—Your blank is ready for you. Write. 


C0- OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY she Wibe Awake" PRocitessive 


Teacher. 
t Bidg., Buffalo, N. The right teacher in the right place—JOIN NOW 


REGI i sts RATIO 4 1 FREE College Normal School High School Grades 


’ We need many Giade 

Teachers for posi- 

Bivd.. Chica tions in good schools 

everywhere. The best 

25 E. Jackson icago suburbsof NewYork, 


Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, and other cities are our 
40th Year clients. Also Supervisors and Critic Teachers. Salaries good. Send for 
booklet. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New Yor .; SymesBldg.. Denver; Peyton Bidg.. Spokane 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU !N.THE oo ions 


eg We Enroll only Normal and College 


Wa taato ala, CHERS Graduates 
AGENCY Branch Offices: 


410 U.'S.Nar. Bann BLOG DENVER.COLO Minneapolis, i ety ‘ee o— 
Ww. Rorrer, Ph. D., Manager Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“In my experience this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.” 
—W. D. Watpzr, Principal High School, Streator, Ill. 
Write — 
































WV estern Office: 
911-12 Broadway B!dg., Portland, Ore. 


PAUL YATES 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





dren have learned to raise one kind of 
animal, chickens, rabbits, pigs, any- 
thing for commercial purposes and to 
make a financial success of it—to show 
how to raise healthy animals and to 
learn to measure health in the great 
American unit, the dollar. Incident- 
ally, I know of no better way to clean 
up the topic of reproduction than to 
attack it thus, in the impersonal dollar- 
and-cents light. 

If all this has been done in the grades, 
the boy or girl will enter the high school 
with all the facts necessary to keep him 
and his family well and have a real 
feeling of his dignity as a human being, 
and of the responsibility that his place 
in nature entails. High school can then 
be devoted, as high school should be, to 
technical courses usually deferred until 
college. The boy and girl should be 
equipped with al] the knowledge neces- 
sary for abundant, happy and efficient 
living. 





Notice to Our Readers 


The Index to Primary Epucation, January 
to December, 1924, will be published in the 
February issue. 





HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By PROF. HAROLD W. PAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 


I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use in my nature study classes. 


Anna Botsrorp Comstocr 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. ¥ 


235 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 
Cloth, 75 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 


Boston New York Chicago 





FOR TEACHING ROBINSON 
CRUSOE AS A PROJECT 


An American Robinson Crusoe 
By Samuel Allison 
Price, 60 cents 

This is a most interesting adaptation of the 
original story. The main departure is that 
Robinson gets nothing from the wrecked ship, 
It is years afterward that he obtains tools 
from another ship wrecked off the island. 
Incidents have been added and departures 
made wherever it was thought best to do so. 
Robinson, in the adapted version, lived in 
New York. This gives the story a more 
familiar air to the litthe Americans who are 
fortunate enough to have it as a source of 
reading with a view to working out the project. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 
Boston New York Chicago 
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Educational Books 


THE LIsTENING CHILD. By Lucy W. Thatcher. 
Macmillan. 1924. 


Going back to the days when we were eight 
and you were ten, after a taste of “The Listen- 
ing Child,” we feel sure that we would say 
“More.” The poetry, besides appealing to the 
child’s imagination, his fancy, his love of sound 
and color, satisfies his growing mind, unfolding 
in all its warmth and beauty. 

The poetry is of the best; all the English 
and American poets of the past who really 
contributed, as well as a great many of our own 
day, ate represented. Through careful choice 
of content, the child, while still young, is intro- 
duced to a partial survey course of English and 
American poetry. 

While stimulating his natural love of poetry, 
the child is gaining a faint background for his 
later study of literature. 


TUCKED-IN TALES. 
McNally & Co. 


After Brother and Sister are “tucked-in’’ out 
comes the book of “Tucked-in Tales” and 
the “ Be-good Fairy”’ to tell little sleepy-heads 
astory. There are ten in all, woven about the 
family and child life in an average American 
home. The stories are clever, for they combine 
a natural setting with a pseudo-imaginative 
story, in which the young listener can sub- 
stitute himself for the hero and can learn a 
lesson from the tale. The stories are well told 
and will be dearly loved by the children. 


By Patten Beard. Rand, 
1924 


Tue Ketpres. By Etta Austin Blaisdell. 
Little, Brown & Co, 1924. 


Here is a charming book for use as a supple- 
mentary reader in the first grade. Written in 
simple sentences, in a conversational manner, 
the story of the happy jolly Kelpies is fine for 
either oral or silent reading. 

By the youngsters who so often grow 
“squirmy” during the reading lesson, a book 
so novel and so fanciful will be happily re- 
ceived. 


HEALTH FOR Every Day. 
Bigelow, Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 


“Health for Every Day” is a book on personal 
health for use by school children. The authors, 
after years of study and experience, have 
achieved something decidedly new. They 
have given to their readers a real guide to the 
study and practice of health, which will appeal 
to pupils. Here is no dry and boring study of 
physiology, towards which most children have 
a distinct feeling of scorn, if not an actual 
hatred of the subject. 

The authors catch the pupil off his guard, 
as it were, by beginning with a chapter on 
“Accidents and Dangers to Health.” There 
are ten additional chapters, none of which are 
headed “The ear,’ “The heart,” “The lungs,” 
and so on, as is the way with many a book on 
this subject. These chapters are “Play and 
Work,” “Air and Health,” “Keeping Clean,” 
“Self- ‘Control, * and the like. The book’ is 
unique in that it will interest the child in a 
wholly new way. It teaches him health from 
a practical, everyday point of view, and omits 
all physiological explanations. Although copi- 
ously illustrated, there is an absence of ana- 
tomical diagrams andcharts. Instead there are 
pictures, actual photographs, of children follow- 
ing health rules, living in open-air camps, 
walking crookedly, walking straight, and so on. 
These make their point, since pupils see others 
their own age, actually doing things which they 
do or ought to do. 

Moreover, many of the health topics are 
based on nature study. Children can compare 
their own acts and habits with those of animal 
friends like the dog, cat, squirrel and horse. 

Fortunate are the children where this book 
is used, for they will gain a distinct advantage 


By Maurice A. 
and Jean Broadhurst, 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 1924 


in their training and knowledge of personal 
health. 


A CuHILp’s History OF THE WORLD. 


; By V. M. 
Hillyer. Century Company. 


1924. 


The author likens his work to a whole picture, 
sketched in outline, to which the details will 
be added after further study. “A Child’s 
History of the World” is the story of the world 
and thé people in it, from creation to the 
present day. 

It can be understood by a child of nine 
without aid from parentorteacher. The child 
reads on as if following a fascinating, swiftly 
moving story. The characters appear as 
people in relation to one another, to time and 
to event. The style is amazingly simple and 
the manner of presentation is thoroughly 
enjoyable. 

“A Child’s History of the -World” was 
written after five years of re-writing and after 
twenty years of experience, by a well-known 
educator, the head master of the famous 
Calvert School, in Baltimore, Maryland. His 
book is a valuable addition to any library 
whether that of a child or an adult. 


NuMBER Two Joy Street. A Medley. 
Appleton. 1924. 

There is a great deal that we can say about 
this delightful medley of prose and poetry, but 
we are going to say very little, because every- 
one knows how charming “Number Two Joy 
Street” really is. Just to mention that within 
the covers of this large cloth bound book, are 
inscribed such names as A. A. Milne, Lawrence 
Housman, G. K. Chesterton and Hugh Wal- 
pole, is sufficient introduction. 

The pictures, many of them in color, are 
altogether alluring, while the stories and poems 
are filled with fancy and color, laughter and 
loveliness. An older person might well exclaim 
over so pleasing a book, but the child will be 
held by its enchantment. 


PracticAt Drawinc. Books I, II, III. 


Practical Drawing Company. 1924 


The teacher will be delighted to secure a book 
so helpful and at the same time so attractive. 
The children will look forward to the drawing 
lesson as never before. The three books for 
primary grades comprise paper cutting and 
tearing, coloring, action figures, paper dolls, 
design, Christmas cards, studies of great 
paintings, object drawings, directions for mak- 
ing dolls’ houses and furniture, booklets, still 
life study, clay modeling, brush drawings, 
posters, and stick printing. There isan almost 
unlimited supply of very helpful material 
which no teacher will wish to be without. 

These books have been edited under the 
supervision of men well known for their 
interest and accomplishments in the field of 
art education in the schools of the United 
States. 


WE AND Our HEALTH. By E. George Payne. 
American Viewpoint Society. 1924 


This health book is written primarily for chil- 
dren. The instructions are so simple and so 
forcibly expressed that every teacher may put 
into practice, in her schoolroom, the first essen- 
tials of good health. 

The development of habit is emphasized as 
of great importance in the health which the 
child is to build for himself. Frequently rules 
are given and accidents cited relative to the 
subject under discussion. 

The book is exceptionally clear and easy to 
the child’s understanding. At the beginning 
of each chapter is a full-page illustration in 
color, illustrating points that the chapter. wil] 
make, and the margins are filled with sketches 
to mark the points made in separate para- 
graphs. The presentation of the subject is 


new, but the writer feels, and rightly se, that i 
will ‘be successful. - 


Favorite Fork Tates. By Julia Darrow 
a and Ethelyn Abbott. 
1 


This little book is a well-illustrated collection 

of eighteen old and well-known folk tales, such 
“The Fox and the Stork,” “The Turtle That 

Talked Too Much,” “ Hansel and Gretel,” and 

“Two Eyes.” Several tales are writtes 80 as 

to be easily acted by the children, 

if the book is used as a reader. 


New Stories to Tet Catmtpren. By Sarah 
C. Bryant. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1924 


The stories are new in that they are aot the old 
stories of Cinderella and Bluebeard, fer these 
are up to the minute stories cemterimg around 


the furnace which father tends, the “wimter 
clothes” which Mother Nature prepares for 
her children, and Blind Major that lives 
grandfather's farm. The stories 
print, but some, or all of them, are 
circumstances and experiences im the 
the average child. This is their charm: 
recall like facts to the mind of the child. 
may, in turn, be encouraged to relate them. 


DEVICES AND DIVERSIONS FoR VErALizinc 
TEACHING IN INTERMEDIATE AND Gaam- 
MAR Grapes. By Alhambra G. Deming. 
Beckley-Cardy. 1924. 


Such a helpful and unusual little book, with so 
much between its covers, we meet. 
At the end of each of the eight chapters, these 
are blank pages for references, clippimgs, etc. 

The author has brought a wealth of material 


combines lan e , topic, pre ‘pro- 
grams, grammar poems to 
rized, and cbanaaiann homonyms and anton yms. 
The spirit of play and the of work 
mingle so easily here that the fergets his 
work, in the midst of working, for he seems te 
be at ’play. That these devices and diversions 
will “bring interest and new life into many an 
otherwise difficult and uninteresting bit of 
teaching is the sincere hope of the author.” 


Brier Guipe TO THE Proyecr Merace. By 
James F. Hosic and Sara E. Chase. 
World Book Company. 1924 


The book is what it purports to be, a hand- 
book for teachers, and a very good handbook 
it is. There are three divisions; part ome 
deals with theory, part two is ot 
sample projects, and part penta with 
hints and helps for project teachess. 

Projects are suggested and carefully planned 
for all the grades in many and various 
ant fop.sm one pam Se Se Se 
school. The book is most entertaining, im 
addition to being exceptionally helpful through- 


out. 


A SUPERINTENDENT’S SUGGESTIONS TO TEACE- 
ERS. John A. Cone. Hinds, Heyden & 
Eldredge 


Mr. Cone’s book is a helpful handbook of prac- 
tical _ a throughout the neces- 
sity of soun teaching im our elementary 
schools. He sets forth im short paragraphs 

suggestions, hints and rules, ai ones so many 
of us are likely to forget, or perhaps have aever 
known, but which are actually essential to the 
teacher. Without — it, the author has 
shown the teacher as of paramount 

in morals, manners and character, 7 
ing the pupils with whom she is 

This is one of those valuable books containing 
a bit of everything for every teacher. , 
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THE KELPIES 


A Supplementary Reader for the First School Year 
By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


More than ferty colored pictures 
School Edition, 65 cents 


OWN at the bottom of the sea among the 
rocks and kelp live these little people of 
the imagination, the Kelpies, who are never seen 
by human children—perhaps because they come 
mp on the beach only at night when little boys 
and girls are fast asleep. But the little Kelpies 
are worth knowing, and this book will introduce 
thera to children who have just begun to go to 
echool and who are sure to fancy their charming 
antics. 

This book about the Kelpies and their merry 
games is intended for both oral and silent read- 
img. The simple conversational style makes it 
eseful in the oral classes for developing rapid 
reading with expression. For silent reading, the 
forra of the stories, with incidents easily within 
the child’s understanding, makes it possible for 
hiss to grasp the thought and re-tell the story in 
his own words. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 














Whenever Mental Strain or 
Depression is Felt 


it is most refreshing and invigorating 
to sip aglass of cool water, containing 
a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


The phosphates so necessary to brain power 
are supplied in an effective and agreeable 
form. Non-alcoholic, free from _habit- 
forming drugs, and immediately beneficial. 
Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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THE SILENT 
READING HOUR 


First, Second and Third Readers 
by 
G. T. BUSWELL and W. H. WHEELER 


ADOPTED 


During 1924 by 


Five States 


Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi and Texas 














Also listed or adopted by a very large number of 
cities throughout the country. 





Write for free booklet 





WHEELER PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 











Story Hour Readers Revised 
FOR GRADES ONE TO THREE 





These books provide a well-balanced teaching 
method, carefully worked out in connection 
with real children’s stories of a literary quality 


IRST of all, the stories and rimes really 

interest the little pupil because they deal with 
familiar characters and have both dramatic value 
and humor. Secondly, they have been graded with 
such extreme care that the pupil advances easily, 
thoroughly, and happily. Thirdly, the vocabulary 
of the stories has been so planned that the phonetic 
elements to be taught appear in progressive order 
of difficulty. Fourthly, the separation of the pho- 
netic lessons from the reading lessons gives the 
teacher greater freedom in arranging the time for 
presenting these two phases of the work. Fifthly, 
the Teacher’s Manual is so clear and simple that it 
can be used with entire satisfaction by teachers who 
have had but little experience. 


The books are illustrated with enchanting 
pictures printed in warm color tones. The 
charts include Phonic Words, Sight Words, 
W ord Groups, and Character Names. The 
Seat. Work includes Vocabulary, Phonic 
Drill, Rimes, and Patterns. 





American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 




















